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SIX MONTHS MORE will be needed to finish the downward price 
adjustment. Six months ought to be enough, in view of the rapid rate 
at which price reductions are now extending through the business 
world. First it was manufactured goods that slipped in price, partic- 
ularly clothing and textiles. Now the raw materials are hitting the 
skids, and that means lower prices later for the things made of the raw | 
materials. ‘The price slide is annoying to business while it lasts, but | ) 
net it is wholesome. if 





PRODUCTION of the factories and the mines is falling off a bit, too, | 
and this is not so good, but the decline is not yet serious. ‘The summer | 
is expected to bring some further slide in production. Most people 
think this may stop short of what is called a “recession.” 


FALL is the next critical period—late September and October. ‘Then will 
come a further fall-off in production of things for the consumer mar- 
kets, such as automobiles. ‘There will also be a fall-off in other things, 
such as industrial expansion, new construction, inventory accumulation. 
This is inevitable, for the backlog demand of the post-war years is about 
at an end. It is not necessarily alarming, however, for production and 
general business activity will still be relatively high. 


UNEMPLOYMENT will rise toward the tail end of the year to perhaps 
5 million, from the 4 million that will be recorded some time during 
the summer. This is hard on many individual families, but by national 
standards it is manageable. 


BASIC BUSINESS CONFIDENCE in the future has not been 
shaken. The state of mind is still good—for the rest of this year and for 
the long pull of the next few years. Most businessmen figure on a sub- 
stantial volume of business in the years ahead. They look upon the 
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current adjustment as an itch, annoying and 
inconvenient, but not as an illness. 


Further expansions are planned by a 
number of industries. Right now, with prices 
and production unsettled, some of these ex- 
pansions are held up, but they will be re-ex- 
amined in the fall, which is one reason the fall 
is critical. Whether the decisions then will be 
to go ahead with new buildings and equipment 
is pretty hard to guess at this time for industry 
as a whole, but it does seem worth while to note 
that the state of mind out of which the deci- 
sions will grow is still vigorous. There is none 
of the fright and the poohed-out feeling that 
usually go along with a real recession. 


Remedies, if needed. {he govern- 
ment has plenty of cards up its sleeve, to be 
played if the slide goes too far—if, for example, 
the unemployment should threaten to go above 
5 million. ‘The main remedy would be spend- 
ing, for that’s what Congress and government 
know best how to do. (It taxes the political 
brain much less than other remedies.) Public 
works could be stepped up. Public housing, 
the same. Even deficit financing, with unbal- 
anced budget, would be resorted to (and it 
may be) without much more than the batting 
of an eye. 


Cost of living is definitely headed fur- 
ther downward, despite the pause of early 
spring. Groceries will be cheaper. Clothing 
will be cheaper. Household appliances will be 
cheaper. Automobiles will be lower in the fall. 
Rents will continue to go higher in some areas, 
but the rate of increase is lessening, due to 
threatened competition from new rentals. 


Pyramid. Now is a time when thousands 
of merchants and manufacturers are giving 
fresh, new, practical thought to the mass mar- 
ket that is pictured by the pyramid. The lower 
you go in the pyramid, the broader it gets. 
The lower the price of the product goes, the 
wider the market. ‘There are always new mar- 
kets, broader markets, lying untapped below 
the surface of the old high prices. ‘This is one 
of the hopeful aspects of the price slide. ‘There’s 
not merely a bottom, but there's a whole series 
of bottoms, consisting of various layers of will- 
ingness to buy—when the price gets right. 
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Whole-hog price cuts.  ‘arlicr this 
vear there was a tendency to cut prices by shay- 
ing them, and the shavings were thin. In 
recent weeks, the slices have been thicker. 
More businessmen are deciding that it is good 
business to cut deep, as much as can be done, 
and then to announce that this is all. The 
result is that waiting customers go ahead and 
buy, without dallying around in the hope that 
other cuts are coming. It will help to re-create 
buying, and keep the slump from getting too 
bad. 


Wages, theoretically, are about to go a few 
cents higher. The hourly scales will look a 
little higher, and the unions can claim some 
victories. But these gains are meager, and they 
are offset by shorter working hours. So it 
seems reasonable to suppose that wages are 
on a plateau, but not a rising plateau. 


Strikes are few so far this year. True, the 
news is full of strike votes, and strike gestures, 
but the leaders are of a mind to avoid prolonged 
stoppage whenever they can. ‘The strikes that 
are occurring may look bad, but they are out- 
weighed by the strikes that are not occurring, 
not making news. 


Washington politics. | ruman is not 
doing any too well with his domestic program 
of legislation. He is getting something that 
looks like half a loaf, but whether it’s the big 
half or the little half depends on the way you 
look at it. In the short time that remains 
for the regular session, Congress is not likely 
to satisfy the President, and it is quite possible 
he will call a special session in the fall. 


Corporation taxes arent likely to go 
up much, and probably not at all, as long as 
Congress is worried over the decline in busi- 
ness activity. ‘This is unexpected, and it repre- 
sents a shift in congressional sentiment, which 
up to now had favored a tax increase on cor- 
porations of between | and 2 billion dollars. 
The present feeling is that additional taxes 
would hinder business at a time when business 
is slowing down, so Congress is hesitant about 
going ahead with new taxes. 

Most congressmen, including the liberals 
(who are now anti-tax, rather than pro), will 
prefer to wait before making a final decision. 
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They will be guided primarily by the business 
signs which appear in the next four to six 
weeks. 


Some excise taxes are almost certain 
to be cut, not completely eliminated, but cur- 
tailed to about where they were before the war. 

They bring in dollars to the government, but 
they also drain off dollars—spending dollars. 
‘The purpose now 1s to increase spending power 
as a business stimulant. 


Installment credit. Probably the law 
controlling the credit regulations will be re- 
newed for a year, though in modified form. 
Congress is not prone to keep it permanently 
because it acts as a drag on business, and right 
now business wants all the elbow-room it can 
get. Most retailers would like the regulation 
taken off the books, too, even though nght 
now the controls don't differ greatly from their 
own normal credit restrictions. 


On government spending, the tide 
is also turning. Truman's party appears to be 
not quite so free and easy in its willingness to 
spend. Questions are being raised, cautions 
expressed against the unrestricted spending of 
the past. 

There is a 50-50 chance of a deficit this 
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year—and the liberals want to make certain 
it is not a big deficit. Some of this is politi- 
cal. A good bit of it is simply real concern 
with the business outlook. It indicates an 
awareness that this spending could not go on 
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forever, and about the only comment is that it’s 
about time. 


Brannan Plan. ‘There will be big food 
crops again in the fall, in some cases record- 
breaking crops, so now there is a plan to let 
the food prices go down but keep farmers’ in- 
comes up. The way to do it is simple: let the 
food prices slide, as they normally would. 
Then let the government pay the farmer what- 
ever extra is required to assure the farmer a 
“fair” income. For the consumer the plan has 
the allure of cheaper groceries. For the farmer 
it at least assures him that he will be as well 
off next year as he is this. 

The plan could go into effect this year—for 
pork and milk—if Congress agrees, and Con- 
gress may agree even though it isn’t whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic about it. By January 1, 
congressional permission won't be needed, since 
Brannan will be able to go ahead with his pro- 
gram under laws which become effective on 
that date. As an antidote for farm depressions, 
the plan is worth watching. Also to be watched 
are the farmers themselves, who are already ob- 
jecting because the plan would break up the 
established pattern and the payments which 
they now receive. 


Steel. Likewise, the end of the rush-to- 
catch-up is just a few months ahead. Steel 
production will subside to something less than 
the capacity rate of the past. Already the 
beginnings are evident in certain steels, and 
the gray market has gone. The basic demand 
for steel is still high, however, and the opera- 
tions should continue healthy. ‘The industrv 
does not want to cut prices, but may be forced 
to do so to sustain demand. 


Raw materials. ‘The slide in most basic 
material prices did not start until this spring, 
but now it is well under way, and it will go 
further. ‘This means cheaper copper, lead, 
zinc, coal, scrap iron, lumber, rubber, etc. It 
is one way by which manufacturing costs can be 
reduced. They will show up toward the tail 
end of this year and early next year in lower 
prices for the things people buy. 


Automobiles. The backlog demand has 
been filled for most makes, or will have been 
filled within a few months. Automobile pro- 
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duction in the fall undoubtedly will decline. 
Then will come a rush to cut prices—substan- 
tially. Partly this will be done by cutting 
corners on quality and refinements, partly by 
cutting into profits and margins, especially 
dealers’ margins. 


House building is doing pretty well this 
year, even though 15 percent under the first 
quarter of last year, but indications are that 
there will be some sort of let-down in the 
planning of new houses after the 1949 season 
is over. Not all the cream has been skimmed 
from the post-war market for houses, but the 
top cream is about gone, and the market that 
remains is merely rich milk. After this year 
people will expect lower prices. Many will 
not buy without them. This means that lower 
prices will be forced, some late this year, more 
next year. 


Deflation, not inflation. The high 
priests of economics who advise the President 
have finally decided that their forecasts of con- 
tinuing inflation, announced last January, were 
wrong. ‘They are backtracking, and turning 
their faces to the prospect of deflation. ‘True, 
they hold the distant view of inflation as a 
possibilitv, but it is no longer the immediate 
menace. The practical meaning in this reversal 
is that governmental policy in future months 
will be devoted to stimulating business and 
employment, not to curbing inflation. 


Is government all-wise? ‘he about- 
face of the top government economists, from 
inflation as of January to deflation as of June, 
raises a question which advocates of managed 
economy or planned economy might do well 
to think over. Any managed economy depends 
upon wise decisions at the top. If the top de- 
ciders are to be as far wrong as they have 
proved themselves to be in the past six months, 
then perhaps the idea of the controlled econ- 
omy is not so sound. Perhaps the millions are 
righter than the few top thinkers. As said, it’s 
a question to think over. 


The cold war. Russia is acting more 
amiable, or less belligerent. Russia is making 
a few concessions, but it will be apparent be- 
fore the summer is over that Russia still aims 
to dominate all of Germany, including the in- 
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dustrial Ruhr, then all of Europe. So the 
Four-Power talks are bound to result in nothing 
more than a temporary patched-up compromise. 
The cold war will continue, as cold as ever. 


Hot war is not now on the horizon. The 
experts who pretend to dope out such matters 
think that if Russia had intended to start a 
war, it would have been done last year, and 
that now, from the Russian angle, is not the 
time. Fears of ultimate war persist, but they 
are not as acute as they were at this time last 
vear. 


The Atlantic Pact is making progress, 
with the perfecting of military arrangements, 
nation by nation, deep-down and unspectacu- 
lar. Many points are still unsatisfactory, but 
the important fact is that the spirit of alliance 
is definitely growing and intensifying. 


Allies. In the United States there is still 
inadequate appreciation of the fact that we 
have allies, and that we are allies. We are tied 
up with a number of other nations, practically 
committed to go to war, if any ally is attacked. 
Full realization of our new status probably 
will not dawn until there is some new crisis to 
draw the allies together. It will take time 
to change American mental habits. We still 
have our minds pretty much on refrigerators. 


Refrigerators and other household ap- 
pliances are gradually, but surely, coming down 
in price. Some cutbacks in production have 
been ordered. ‘They are not yet serious, and 
will probably be canceled out as the new 
cheaper and better models of most appliances 
build up public demand this summer and fall. 


Carpets & rugs will be cheaper this 
fall, in some cases 10 and 20 percent cheaper. 


The real bargains will be had in discontinued 
patterns and the patterns which have been slow- 
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movers. The most popular types will stay 
retty much at present price levels—at least 
until the big fall buying season is finished. 


August fur sales wil! be big, and full 
of bargains. Prices will be down about 15 to 
20 percent, on average. Quality will be better, 
too. 


Business borrowing from banks is fall- 
ing off—a bad sign in terms of business activity. 
(See chart on page 7.) Businessmen are being 
more cautious in the purchase of goods, and 
in their expansion plans. Like everyone else, 
they appear to be waiting out the downswing, 
to see where it will end. The recent easing of 
bank credit reserves should make loans easier 
to get, and this will probably improve business 
borrowing. 


Taxes, local. ‘he problem of money to 
sustain the schools, the parks and the local high- 
ways isn't confined to one or two communities, 
or only to communities which grew big with 
the war and now remain big. Most towns 
have the problem. 

They wouldn't have the problem if it weren’t 
for the bigger and bigger bite of the federal 
taxes. Some local governments argue that the 
federal government should give over the amuse- 
ment and some utility tax rights to the towns 
and cities. ‘They also want agreement among 
state, local and federal agencies as to how the 
tax pie is to be cut. 

If your town has been having tax trouble, 
well, remember that other towns all over the 
country are having their troubles, too. A deci- 
sion on how to solve the troubles is now due, 
or overdue. 


June graduates will have some tough 
sledding this year, but the good ones, the smart 
ones and the enterprising ones should get jobs 
without too much digging. Some of those with 
an eye on glamor work—air piloting, reporting, 
radio work, etc.—had better look elsewhere. 
The fields are crowded and the pay is thin. 
Young doctors won't have trouble locating, but 
more of them should think of setting up prac- 
tice in the small towns and the rural areas. 

The graduates who will be most needed will 
be the teachers. Of these, there will be far too 
few to go around. 
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Newlyweds this June won't be as numer- 
ous as in the past few years. The trek to the 
altar will be normal again, compared to the 
big rush of the war years and the post-war years. 
The bride and groom will be younger than a 
generation ago, however. The groom will aver- 
age around 23, and his bride just over 20. A 
generation ago, young men married at around 
28, while brides averaged 23. 


House-hunting will be the immediate 
problem of the newlyweds. Furniture, house- 
hold equipment, food costs will all be things 
they will worry about earlier in life than their 
parents did. 


Vacation business wil! boom through 
the summer and into the fall. Things will be 
lush for most of the nation’s vacation spots, 
and there will be. plenty of business for the 
vacation spot owners. 


Children’s summer camp business 
will be off a little, but not enough to cause 
any real grief. The kids still want to get out 
in the open, and the parents still want to give 
the kids the best of everything. 


Odds and Ends. Salesmen, insurance 
agents and others who work on a commission 
basis are scheduled to get social security cover- 
age, probably beginning next January 1... . 
Burlap and mattress ticking are the newest 
fabrics for women’s fashions; the burlap goes 
into hats, and the ticking is combined with 
cotton jean to make young girls’ suits... . 
Pensions for union steel workers look like a 
sure thing, since steel makers already pay $100 
a month to coal miners employed by them, 
and non-union Weirton Steel Co. has installed 
a pension plan. ... Ice cream ingredients 
have gotten cheaper, so now there is talk of ice 
cream this summer costing a dime a quart less 
than now. ... A bank chain on the West 
Coast stays open from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., six 
days a week, a trend which may spread to other 
areas.... Radioactive isotopes are being used 
for everything from testing automobile engine 
wear-and-tear to controlling textile dyeing 
operations. . . . Candy makers say the nation 
has a_ better-than-billion-dollar sweet tooth; 
it’s not surprising since 5 percent of the aver- 
age food budget goes for candy. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS NOW ? 


below the post-war peak; textiles, 
wholesale, 8 percent below the peak. 


Raw material prices, industrial, 
have taken a spectacular slide. Six- 
teen basic raw materials used by 
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4 quick sweep-up 


The slide continues. Price reductions are 
extending. Production is falling off. Unem- 
ployment remains. Some profits are good, 
some are not, but most are less than they 
were. ‘lhe whole decline is rather orderly. 
There are no spasms of panic. ‘Thus far the 
readjustment has not caused too much pain. 


Wholesale prices have slipped to an index of 
155 now, compared to 169.5 at the peak last 
August. Foods and textiles have dropped the 
most. Food, wholesale price, is 15 percent 


industry stand at an index of 230. 
At the beginning of this year they 
were 280. (See chart below.) 


Metals were the last group of raw materials 
to fall. Copper is below 18 cents a pound. 
Up until April it was over 23 cents. Zinc is 
down to 12 cents a pound compared with 18 
cents last fall. Lead has dropped to 14 cents 
from 21 cents last fall. Steel scrap at $23 a 
ton is $20 below what it was last winter. ‘Tin 
prices are still sticky, holding up at over $1 a 
pound. 


Other raw materials also are down. Print 
cloth, an important industrial textile, is down 
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to 13 cents a yard, close to the old OPA price. 
A little over a year ago it was selling for 28 
cents. Lard is down to 12 cents a pound. It 
was 14 cents under OPA and subsequently rose 
to 40 cents. ‘Tallow is less than 5 cents a 
pound. Under OPA it was 8 cents and at the 
height of the boom was 28. 


Cost of living has resumed its down slide 
after a temporary pause. From its peak of 
174.5 last fall, it has declined nearly 8 points, 
or at the rate of a point a month. 


Value of the dollar as measured by consumer 
prices has bounced up to 60 cents from the low 
of 57 cents nine months ago. (‘The base is 
1935-39 when the dollar is supposed to have 
been worth 100 cents.) 


People’s income, on the average, is running 


at the rate of 212 billion dollars a year, still 
somewhat above a year ago but down from the 
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high of 221 billion last December. The de- 
cline has been about 242 billion per month. 


Industrial production, a measure of the phys- 
ical volume of goods produced, continues to 
drift downward from its post-war peak of 195. 
In late May it was unofficially estimated to be 
below 180. A year ago it was 192. 


Carloadings are running below a year ago. 
The decrease would be greater except for un- 
usually heavy grain loadings. 


Unemployment figures are always late but are 
believed to be headed toward 4 million by the 
end of June. The average work week in fac- 
tories has dropped below 39 hours, compared 
to more than 40 hours a year ago. 


Housing starts are running 15 percent be- 
hind last year. But commercial and public 
building is running ahead of last year. So, net, 

construction is about the 
same as a year ago. 


inventories, although still 
high, are now declining at 
both retail and manufactur- 
ing levels. They had risen 
steadily for three years. 
(See chart. ) 


Retail sales continue 


$22 billion b h 
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are down 4 percent. 
1949 Farm income from mar- 
ketings has run about 2 bil- 
lion dollars a month for 
the first five months of the 
year, very slightly less than 
4 the rate of a year ago. 


dropped significantly. 
Much of the decline is due 
TTT to repayment of inventory 

loans. ‘The effect of the 
recent credit easing by the 
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quirements has not yet 
shown up. (See chart.) 
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F you are the head of a family, you are in fact a businessman. The 
family has all the elements of a business. It makes and sells something 
—usually in the form of the services of the breadwinner. It has income, 

expenses, overhead, invested capital, working capital, and surplus. 

This may seem a dull and mundane way of looking at a family, with its 
wealth of relationships that are not merely material or financial. And yet, 
whether it irks you or not, you cannot escape from the reality that any 
family is a form of small business. 

A family is probably tougher than a business. A family can survive and 
even prosper with slovenly internal methods that would send any other 
business to the wall. The family is more flexible. For this reason it is 
actually not necessary for a family to manage its business p’s and q’s as care- 
fully as a regular business must. But—it is desirable. It is a way of getting 
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your family 





is really a along better, and making the available family money go further. 
In this discussion an attempt is made to show any head of any family 
little business, how to stretch the money and make it do more. The methods are essentially 
business methods. Some may be too complex for the average family, or 
so use the unsuited to the nature of the family head. In this case, the full dose of 
guidance may be cut to half a dose. ‘The whole thing need not be swallowed, 

accounting methods but it would do no harm to swallow a little bit of it. 

Young men, especially, face the problem of learning how to finance a 
of business family. Eventually they learn it, usually by trial and error. When young 


men get to be older men, they think in arrears of how much better off they 
would have been if they had followed certain stricter financial courses in 
their younger years. ‘That’s the benefit of hindsight. 

Even older men, even businessmen, do not always run their family affairs 
on a “businesslike basis.” ‘They may be crack administrators at the office, 
but they are often loose with the personal and family budget. 


: 
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There are thousands of ways to make your money go further, but every 
way is not adaptable to all families. ‘There are 10 suggestions, however, 
which apply pretty generally. ‘These suggestions are drawn from real experi- 
ence of a real man who, for purposes of publication, is called Jack Hassett: 
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1. FIND OUT WHAT YOU ARE WORTH. And you will 
probably discover you are worth more than you 
thought. To find your net worth, estimate the 
value of all the things you own including life 
insurance, house, etc., then subtract your debts. 
Make all reports simple and round out all num- 
bers. Hassett found his net worth by making 
up the balance sheet printed below, which is 
detailed enough for most families. ‘The bal- 
ance sheet, and the statement of income and 
expense on the next page, are shown as of 
May 31 of this year. 


2. FIND OUT HOW FAST YOUR NET WORTH IS INCREASING. 


Hassett’s income and expense statement shows 
him that 12 percent of his salary goes to direct 
taxes, 72 percent to operating expenses, and 16 
percent to savings. He is probably doing better 
than average. 


3. FIND OUT WHERE YOUR MONEY IS GOING. Make a 
cash receipts and disbursements record for the 
past few months. ‘This will enable you to 
analyze your major expenditures. 


4. MAKE A CASH FORECAST FOR THE NEXT 12 MONTHS. 


Estimate your expenses and your income. This 
should tell you whether you are going to get 
by without pinching. It will also enable you 


to spread major expenses so that no two fall 
in the same month. 


5. SEARCH OUT HIDDEN CHARGES. Hassett found he 
was paying heavy service charges without know- 
ing it to his bank and insurance company. If 
you are about to buy furniture, a car, a house 
“on time,” find out what each charge is for. 
Learn the true rate of interest on the unpaid 
balance. Reputable dealers will welcome your 
most searching questions. 


6. CHECK ON HOW YOU ARE INVESTING YOUR SAVINGS. 
U. S. savings bonds are a good investment pro- 
vided you are reasonably certain you can hold 
them 10 years until they mature. But if you 
will have to cash some of them before thev 
mature, you had better put part of your money 
where it will pay you more interest. 


7. SET UP A DEPRECIATION RESERVE for each ex- 
pensive piece of equipment that will wear 
out. Your auto is depreciating whether you 
realize it or not. If you don’t have a de- 
preciation reserve, some of your “savings” are 
not savings at all but hidden depreciation 
reserves. 


8. PAY BILLS BY CHECK wherever youcan. The 





Balance Sheet 


May 31, 1949 
































ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets Current Liabilities 
cash in checking account $887.00 taxes payable $140.00 
cash in postal savings 302.00 bills payable 80.00 
———— $110068 accrued expenses (life 
insurance premiums, etc.) 240.00 
investments $460.00 
cash in savings and loan _—_ $1,500.00 Net Worth 
U.S. savings bonds 485.00 balance, Apr. 30, 1949 $6,845.00 
cash value of life insurance 1,900.00 net income, May 1949 101.00 
cash value of share in com- 
pany retirement plan 320.00 balance, May 31, 1949 6,946.00 
—— 4,205.00 
Fixed Assets 
auto $1,800.00 
less reserve for 
depreciation 288.00 
——— 1,512.00 
furnishings and jewelry 500.00 
TOTAL $7,406.00 TOTAL $7,406.00 
June 1949 CHANGING TIMES The Kiplinger Magazine 9 
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check stubs are invaluable records. They will 
help you allocate your expenses to the right 
accounts. 


9. KNOW WHICH EXPENSES GO DOWN THE DRAIN, and 
which you are “paying to yourself’ by increas- 
ing your equity in property, your cash value in 
insurance, etc. 


10. COMPARE CONTINUALLY. Compare this 
month’s operating expenses with last month’s. 
Compare the interest you are paying (install- 
ment buying, mortgage, etc.) with the interest 
you are receiving (savings bonds, savings ac- 
count, etc.). Compare the advantages of a 
savings account in a bank with an account with 
a savings and loan association. Compare rent- 
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THE JACK HASSETT FAMILY 
STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 











May 1949 
SALARY $585.00 
TAXES 
federal income withholding $55.00 
state income and personal property 8.00 
social security 6.00 69.00 
$516.00 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
rent $ 80.00 
heat and utilities 24.00 
food, including meals out 115.00 
clothing 46.00 
furniture 13.00 
depreciation on car 24.00 
auto liability insurance, accident insur- 
ance, group hospitalization, medical 
anda dental care 27.00 
one twelfth of annual life insurance 
premiums minus increase in cash value 13.00 
household operation and miscellaneous 78.00 420.00 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS $ 96.00 
OTHER INCOME (ivterest on bonds and sav- 
ings accounts ) 5.00 
NET INCOME—ADDED TO NET WORTH $101.00 








set aside for emergencies (postal savings 





account ) $ 15.00 
interest left in investments 5.00 
company retirement plan 18.00 
life insurance (increase in cash value) 27.00 
savings bond for children’s education 14.00 
to fund to buy home 22.00 

TOTAL $101.00 
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ing and buying. Compare your net worth to- 
day with your net worth of a year ago. 


Jack Hassett discovered these 10 principles 
the hard way. But now that he has discovered 
them, he is running his affairs as soundly as 
a businessman would operate a factory. 

Hassett is 38, has a wife and two small chil- 
dren and earns $7000. His net worth, as 
shown by his balance sheet printed on page 9, 
is nearly $7000. His current financial position 
is good, as shown by what businessmen call 
his “current ratio,” current assets divided by cur- 
rent liabilities. It is 2.58, considered satisfac- 
tory in most businesses. Hassett’s net profit 
from operations is 16 percent of his gross in- 
come, good in any business. (See Hassett’s 
Income Account on this page.) 

Here are some examples of how the 10 sug- 
gestions have helped Hassett make his money 
go further. | 

In May 1948, Hassett wanted to buy a car 
but didn’t have the cash. And he did not want 
to cash in his war bonds. But after discovering 
that the finance company would charge 1] 
percent on the unpaid balance, he decided 
that it would be foolish to pay 11 percent 
when the most he could ever earn on his war 
bonds was 2.9 percent. (See savings bond 
chart, page 12.) So he cashed a good part 
of his bonds. 

As a result of this experience, Hassett decided 
that next time he bought a car he would have 
cash available. He figured on replacing the 
car in five years. Its original cost was $1800. 
In five years he estimated the trade-in value 
would be 20 percent of the original cost or 
$360. So he divided the difference of $1440 
by 5 years or 60 months and arrived at a 
monthly depreciation of $24. 

Instead of putting this depreciation fund into 
savings bonds which, if held only five years, 
would pay interest ranging from 0.0 to 1.72 per- 
cent, Hassett put the money in a savings and 
loan association paying 3 percent. 

His home building fund he treated in the 
same way. He began putting reserves for con- 
tingencies in postal savings at 2 percent. He 
did not put these reserves in the savings and 
loan association because he wanted them to be 
instantly available at all times. Under certain 
conditions, savings and loan associations limit 
the rate at which money may be withdrawn. 
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By separating these funds from = #ASSETVIYS BREAKDOWN OF BUYING VS. RENTING 


his savings bonds, he gets more 

interest st ng the RENT $80 HOUSE BUY $15,000 HOUSE 
money before 10 years are up) MONTHLY OPERATING EXPENSES 
and guards against the shock of rent — = Po 
having to use “hard-earned sav- utilities : 


0.00 19.00 (1% appraised value) 
ings” to buy a car or meet an (40-yr. life minus $1000 
emergency. 


land value) 
A cash forecast is another of 


maintenance and repair 
depreciation on house 0.00 29.00 


10 yrs., $44) 


interest on FHA and VA loans 0.00 47.00 (aver. Ist 5 yrs.; aver. Ist 
Hassett’s financial reports. It is 


a wide sheet of paper with 12 col- sases and Rakare targets Pa: a 

umns. He keeps his major ex- TOTAL 104.00 146.00 

penditures spotted for 12 months 104.00 

ahead and equalizes the totals , ; gr 

into monthly periods. Here is net increase in operating expenses if buy 42.00 

how this has saved him money. MONTHLY INCREASE IN NET WORTH seicsteneh linn 
He used to pay his insurance interest on $2000, at 3%, if wae ae een 


premiums monthly. But one 
day he discovered that life 


plus FHA mortgage insurance 


not used for down payment 





insurance premiums are payable TOTAL 5.00 27.00 
in advance. For the privilege of 5.00 
paying monthly, he was also pay- | : 4 at panpe 
ing interest and bookkeeping increase in net worth if buy 


charges of 11] percent on the loan 


lst 5 yrs., aver. 1st 10 
yrs., $30) 





of the unpaid premiums. With 
his cash forecast sheet, Hassett 
was able to put his insurance on an annual 
basis and eliminate this heavy fixed charge. 
Another fixed charge Hassett discovered and 
reduced was in his checking account. His bank 
balance used to run as low as $100, and 
he wrote an average of 12 checks a month. 
The bank made a monthly charge of $1 plus 5 
cents for every check over 10, or $1.10 per 
month. By keeping over $200 in his account, 
Hassett got rid of the $1 minimum charge and 
can write 6 checks free. His cost of writing 12 
checks a month has thus dropped to 30 cents, 
a saving of 80 cents per month, or 9.6 percent 
on the additional $100 kept in the account. 
Hassett concluded that the readjustment of 
charges on his insurance and checking account 
was the safest and highest-yielding investment 
he had ever made. Elimination of one paid 
him 11 percent, the other 9.6 percent. 
Finding out where his money goes is one of 
Hassett’s main problems. But his checkbook 
tells him what his major expenses have been. 
His wife saves grocery store receipt slips to show 
food expenditures. He keeps no track of his 
small change, out-of-pocket expenditures. 
Tough decisions become easy by use of Has- 
sett’s financial reports. A year ago a $15,000 


house tempted him. He had to decide whether 
to buy it or whether to stay in the house he 
was renting for $80 a month. Down payment 
on the $15,000 house would have been $2000; 
monthly payments on the combined VA and 
FHA-guaranteed mortgage would have been 
$74 for 25 years. 

Before acting, Hassett asked, “How will this 
transaction appear on my financial reports?” 
The monthly payments he separated into: one, 
operating or “down-the-drain” expenses; two, 
payments that would increase net worth. The 
results are shown above. 

Thus in order to buy the house he would 
have had to divert $42 from other operating 
expenses. But monthly savings also would 
have been increased by $22—an amount which 
otherwise he might have spent. 

In this particular case, Hassett felt that buy- 
ing the house was not worth the difference. 
He might have decided differently. The im- 
portant thing is that he took the trouble to 
know the real, not the superficial, difference 
in cost. 

Know what you are doing. That is three 
fourths of learning how to make your money 
go further. Don’t try to account for every 
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cent or to use double-entry bookkeeping. You 
would soon get disgusted and give up the whole 
idea. But by approximating business account- 
ing methods you can keep tabs on yourself. 
Chiefly, know your increase in net worth 
from month to month and year to year. Elim- 


inate hidden expenses and high fixed charges. 
The businessman must know exactly where 
the business stands. Each year his stockholders 
demand, and get, a straight report. ‘Try mak- 
ing the same kind of report on yourself. It 
may be fun. It is bound to be profitable. 








Know What Interest Your Savings Bonds Pay 


The table shows that U. S. savings bonds, Series E, are an excellent investment if 
you plan to hold them 10 years. See how much interest you lose if you do not hold 


them the full period. 
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For example, suppose you have a $100 savings bond that you bought just over five 
years ago. According to the table, you have so far received an average rate of interest 
of 1.79 percent for five years. The cash value of the bond is now $82. If you hold the 
bond until it matures you will receive an average rate of interest of 4.01 percent on the 
$82 for nearly five more years which will bring the cash value up to $100. 





number of years you have held the bond 


O-> el del 12 2-2 2-3 3-32 3-4 4-42 4-5 5-5) 51-6 6-6) 61-7 7-7: 7-8 8-8: 8-9 9-95 9-10 10 





interest you have 
received based on 
original price 


0.00 0.00 67 88 99 1.06 


, : . 149 162 1.72 179 (185 (190 212 230 245 257 267 276 284 2.90 





number of years 


until bond matures 2710 9-92 89 | 8-8: | TB | 7-7 62-7 6-6) (52-6 (5-5) 45 44) 32-4 33 23 22 U2 IL el OF | 





interest you will get 
on current cash value 20 3.05 3.15 3.25 
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if you boldbond * |" |*% |*% | *% | % 


until maturity 


3.38 3.52 3.58 (3.66 3.75 $87 (4.01 4.18 4.41 4.36 4.31 4.26 4.21 417 412 408 — 
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Why leave your business sense at the office? Take it home with you. 
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ERE are a few ideas on how an alert busi- 

nessman might make his personal money 
go further. They come from R. C. Trundle, 
operating vice president of The Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co., one of the country’s leading manage- 
ment engineering firms. Says Mr. Trundle: 

As I see it, the biggest weakness shown by the 
typical businessman in handling his personal f- 
nances stems from a lack of any accounting which 
shows him an accurate expense breakdown. 

Invariably he seems to invest in real estate, 
usually land, upon which he intends to build 
some day, then changes his plans. For years 
he may carry the property and pay taxes on it. 
All he is doing is carrying a fixed expense, which 
raises his break-even point. 

Frequently the businessman does not set aside 
maintenance money each month to take care of 
his home. Yet he has a large investment in his 


home, and it would seem worth while to have 
periodic inspection and preventive maintenance. 

Another place where the typical businessman 
is not too careful is with regard to company 
annuities, pension trusts, and such plans. Seldom 
does the executive analyze the plans or integrate 
them into his own savings program. 

Usually he stretches himself a bit to buy a 
home or property and carries an average-sized 
mortgage thereon. There are a number of times 
when he might greatly reduce the size of the 
mortgage, and save large interest charges, by 
prepaying part of this debt. 

What it boils down to is the old marginal- 
income and profit-volume relationship problem of 
business and industry. If the typical business- 
man would adjust his own affairs, he would un- 
doubtedly be thousands of dollars better off dur- 
ing his productive career. 
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As wedding bells ring, 


cash registers clang 


HE bride and the groom say “I do.” The 
minister declares them man and wife. 
They kiss. ‘The bridesmaids relax, the best 
man sighs. The women in the pews take to 
smiling through their tears, while the menfolks 
blow their noses. ‘The organ peals, the married 
pair retreats down the aisle, and all is a-twitter. 
But there’s more to it than that. There's 
the dressmaker, the tailor, the baker, the 
caterer, the jeweler, the stationer, the florist, 
the photographer, the hotel man, the travel 
agency, and even the “wedding consultant.” 
It may take all of them to make a modern wed- 
ding. They live by the fixings and trimmings. 
Wedding bells to them are the bells that ring 
on the cash registers. 

True, it doesn’t cost much just to get mar- 
ried. ‘There is always the justice of the peace, 
or the simple service at home or in the minis- 
ter’s study. But nowadays the young folks, 
thinking they marry only once in a lifetime, 
want to splurge—or at least their parents do. 
And the splurge is bigger and better than grand- 
mother ever dreamed of. 

With the war, the number of U. S. mar- 
rlaces per year passed the million-and-a-half 
mark. How many are launched with elaborate 


weddings is unknown. But it is safe to say that - 


more than half involve some festivity, that the 
average spent per wedding is at least $500, and 
that middle and lower-income families spend 
relatively far more than the wealthy. 


THE BRIDE. Bridal gowns were once manufac- 
tured as a sideline to evening wear. ‘Today 
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40 dress houses turn out nothing but. Bridal 
gowns cost $30 to $300. ‘The average girl pays 
$70, plus half again as much for a veil and head- 
piece. She pays, knowing full well she will 
never again wear the purchase. But she shuts 
her eyes, just this once, to the economics of the 
matter. And obviously this brings no tears to 
the bridal-dress trade. 


THE GROOM. Qn the other hand the male is 
practical. If he can’t get away with his own 
dark suit, he will rent his wedding get-up: any- 
where from $9 to $30 for a morning coat or 
tails, depending on how many renters have 
been there ahead of him. 

The rent-a-suit trade is brisker than is com- 
monly known. ‘The files of the oldest such firm 
in New York, A. T. Harris Corp., bulge with 
the names of Park Avenue customers who re- 
turn—again and again and again. 


THE RING. ‘I‘he most vital single item in the 
wedding is paradoxically one of the least costly. 
Most couples still bind the tie with the classic 
gold band, costing from $7.50 to $17. 

But the jewelers don’t let their wedding cus- 
tomers off quite that easily. The industry 
keeps promoting the fashion of the double- 
ring ceremony; it also urges a diamond en- 
gagement ring—average price $175—as a neces- 
sary wedding adjunct. If the young man can’t 
afford one now, the jewelers offer an alterna- 
tive: a “belated” post-wedding ring. 


THE HOOPLA. In most cities the trend is now 
to wedding receptions, frequently at hotels, run 
by professional caterers. ‘Their price is flexible, 
depending partly on what the traffic will bear, 
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partly on the music, the wedding cake, the 
number of cases of champagne, and the gen- 
eral kind of celebration—wedding breakfast, 
afternoon reception (cakes, sandwiches, salad), 
or dinner (full-course). Rates are fixed per 
guest ($3 to $30). In the bigger cities, recep- 
tions costing $10,000 are far from unusual. 
The florists also turn a pretty penny. Bridal 
bouquets aside (anywhere from $25 to $150), 
floral decorations cost from $150 on up. 


THE MEMORIES. Instead of the formal and 
stilted wedding portrait, photographers now 
offer the bride and groom color movies ($125 
a reel), sound movies ($400 a reel) or, most 
popular, candid photos: “Leaving for the 
Church,” “Cutting the Cake,” “Getaway for 
the Honeymoon,” and so forth. 

At $3 per photo, most photographers report 
a minimum of $150 worth of business per 
wedding. ‘This often includes an album with 
a music-box mechanism which, forever after, 





JEWELERS CHANGE THE LEGEND 
OF WEDDING ANNIVERSARY LISTS 


In one of the neatest sales-promotion coups of 
the decade, the Jewelry Industry Council has re- 
vised the list of gifts traditionally deemed proper 
for various anniversary years. 

The current list heavily weights the chances 
that people will go to a jewelry store, rather than 
elsewhere, for anniversary presents. The list prob- 
ably will stay unchallenged unless or until squawks 
arise from other industries edged out by the jew- 
elers’ shrewd stunt. 


Here are typical examples from the lists: 


ANNIVERSARY THE OLD LIST JEWELERS’ NEW LIST 
First Paper Clocks 
Second Cotton China 

Third Leather Crystal, glass 
Fourth Books Appliances 
Fifth Wood, clocks Silverware 
Tenth Tin, aluminum Diamonds 
Twelfth Silk, linen Pearls 
Fourteenth Ivory Gold jewelry 
Twentieth China Platinum 
Twenty-fifth Silver Silver 
Thirtieth Pearls Diamonds 
Fiftieth Gold Gold 


plays “Here Comes the Bride” for couples want- 
ing to relive The Day. 

The newest money-maker in the wedding 
business is the sound recording. For $25 and 
up, the super-sentimental couple can have the 
wedding ceremony immortalized on an un- 


breakable disc. 


THE MASTER-MINDS. ‘The fashion in elaborate 
weddings has brought with it a new kind of 
entrepreneur: the wedding consultant. Most 
department stores now feature separate “bridal 
shops.” Usually they are run by experienced 
saleswomen who not only sell the bride her 
wedding gown, but subtly steer her to the home- 
furnishings department. 

Then there is the private wedding con- 
sultant. By taking all the details of the wed- 
ding off the bridal couple’s hands, many an 
alert woman now earns a five-figure income. 

Some work on the basis of commissions from 
the dress manufacturer, the caterer, and the 
hotel. Others levy a direct fee. For $195, one 
particularly ingenious consultant offers: “Your 
own wedding dress, veil, 50 invitations, 6 pho- 
tographs, wedding cake, and a 3-course wedding 
luncheon with cocktails and flowers for 30 
guests at a smart hotel, with your own recep- 
tion room!” 


Of recent months all sectors of the wedding 
business have noted greater buying caution— 
a reflection of the general business slide-off. 
But they are far from worried. They figure 
that come depression, deflation, or whatnot, 
there will always be a half-million or so brides 
and grooms ready for a spending spree at wed- 
ding time. 

Indeed, if any problem can be said to con- 
cern the wedding business, it is to convince 
more people that it is not unseasonable to be 
married in months other than June. ‘This line 
of promotion has already borne fruit except 
for the months of February and March—the 
months when papa, who pays for the wedding, 
is also worrying about his income tax. 

Marriages may be made in heaven, but wed- 
dings are paid for here on earth. 


There’s big business in producing and sell- 
ing all the clothes, food and services needed by 
the nation’s annual crop of babies. Watch for 
an article in the July issue. 
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EVERY MAN A HOME CARPENTER 


On this simple idea a business was built 


Brann’s company got off to a 
slow start, but then its alert young 
chief talked Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. into putting his patterns into 
five of its stores. Today he boasts 
6000 retail outlets, Sears and 
other chains included, in the 





GN nine the surface of the average man 
and nine times out of ten you will find a 
frustrated carpenter. Be he banker or bus 
driver, he still harbors a yen to build something 
with his own two hands, to prove that they are 
more than appendages made useless by soft 
living. 

Trading on this universal instinct is the 
profitable occupation of Donald R. Brann of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., founder, president, and 
fertile brain of the Easi-Bild Pattern Co. Easi- 
Bild is based on an idea stunning in its sim- 
plicity. It makes full-sized paper patterns from 
which anything from a wall shelf to a house 
can be built by anyone old enough and smart 
enough to know a hammer from a saw. 

Brann got his idea when he was a salesman 
for a dress-pattern firm, and he first put the 
idea to work in his own home. Mrs. Brann 
wanted some window valances, the family 
exchequer did not permit outside help, and 
Brann, a rank amateur at carpentry, decided to 
do the job himself. To avoid a costly waste 
of lumber, he prepared by making an exact 
pattern in paper of the v alance. 

Success of the project brought inquiries from 
neighbors, experiments with other patterns, 
and, finally, a decision to go into business. Sur- 
veying his potential market, Brann found noth- 
ing for the amateur builder but blueprints, 
diagrams, and scale drawings—aids he felt were 
too complicated for the man whose skill was 
largely limited to driving a nail into a wall. 

Easi-Bild was launched in 1939 with a line 
of 18 patterns, including window boxes, dog 
houses, work benches and picnic tables. 

Each applied the same simple, self-explana- 
tory technique which enabled women to sew 
their own clothes from dress patterns: the pat- 
tern scissored into its component parts, pasted 
on wood, and traced; the resulting outlines cut 
and fastened together in position shown on the 
pattern. Only simple hand tools were required 
—hammer, saw, brace and bit, small plane and 
compass Or coping saw. 





U. S. and Canada. 

Easi-Bild’s active line now 
numbers 130 patterns, among 
them a one-car garage and one- 
and-a-half and five-room houses. 
For soon after Brann went com- 
mercial, the housing shortage and 
the high cost of skilled labor turned what 
started for most people as a woodworking 
hobby into something economically desirable. 

For his houses, Brann uses not a full-sized 
pattern, but a “pattern method” of construc- 
tion, including step-by-step directions, a list 
of what building materials to buy and how 
much of them, assembly illustrations, and full- 
sized patterns for making all angle cuts. 

Brann makes no claim that building a house 
is as much of a snap as building a lawn chair, 
although he frequently gets evidence that his 
more experienced amateur customers can and 
do build houses—working over weekends and 
holidays. His major selling g-point is that he can 
help his pattern-buyers cut home. building costs 
by as much as 50 percent by applying his tips 
on building materials and by lending a hand 
themselves to the skilled labor they hire. 

Easi-Bild patterns range in price from 15 
cents (for a hanging shelf) to $5 (for the five- 
room house). But because the average price 
of the line is 25 cents, it does not pay Brann 
to advertise directly. Instead, he has developed 
a natural tie-in with lumber dealers, hardware 
stores, glue, cement, and other building-mate- 
rial makers who plug his patterns to help boost 
their own sales. 

At 41, Brann has won a measure of success 
which would satisfy men much older. But the 
bright-eyed New Yorker is still generating an 
idea-a-minute. 

Right now his newest venture is Directions 
Simplified. Brann, who proved that people will 
beat a path to your door if you give them sim- 
ple enough instructions, is offering to interpret 
in easy-to-understand style the directions 
which OTHER companies put out with their 
products. 
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Your 


uestions 


nswered 


ASK US for znformation or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





PAR LIST. What is the Federal 
Reserve par list? 

A list of member and non- 
member banks which remit at 
par (face-value, without charge ) 
for all checks forwarded to them 
for payment by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


PUERTO RICO. What is the ad- 
dress of the Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Development Co. men- 
tioned in your March issue? 

In this country the address is 
57 William Street, New York, 
N. Y. The headquarters address 
is Allen 302, San Juan 12, Puerto 
Rico, U. S. A. 


INSECTICIDES. Is it true that 
DDT should not be used near 
dairy cows? 

Yes. ‘Traces of DDT may 
show up in the milk and could 
prove harmful. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recom- 
mends methoxychlor as a bug 
killer around dairy cows. 


PAID HOLIDAYS. What is the 
usual number of paid holidays 
granted employes during the 
year? 

Six paid holidays is the most 
common, according to a recent 
survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The _holi- 
days are New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


MAGAZINE ADDRESSES. What is 
the purpose of the letters and 
numbers that appear with the 
address on magazines I receive? 

They are subscription codes. 
Codes vary among magazines but 


is 


generally show type of subscrip- 
tion and expiration date. The 
last three or four digits on the 
code under your address on 
Changing Times indicate the 
month and year of expiration. 
For example, 351 means March 


1951 and 1051, October 1951. 


GOODWILL. [| want to buy a 
small store. How much should 
I expect to pay for goodwill? 

Do not pay more for goodwill 
than you expect to make as a 
profit, over and above salary, for 
the next year. 


AUTOS. What was the average 
age of cars scrapped in 1948? 

Thirteen years, with an aver- 
age mileage of nearly 90,000 
miles. 


BARLEY. What are the chances 
of government support of prices 
at 90 percent of parity for the 
1950 barley crop? 

It is most unlikely that a 90 
percent support program will be 
undertaken in 1950. This year 
the price support has been re- 
duced from 75 to 72 percent. 


LIMESTONE. Is limestone used 
for building blocks today? 

No, it is generally considered 
too heavy. Lightweight materials 
are now used in its place. Lime- 
stone is used, however, for fac- 
ing or veneer on many buildings. 


UTILITY ROOMS. Does the sub- 
stitution of a first-floor utility 
room for a basement when build- 
ing a home result in a substantial 
saving of money? 

Generally, yes, according to 
a Housing and Home Finance 
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Agency survey. For a one-story 
house costing $7600, 942 per- 
cent, or $722, could be saved by 
building a utility room instead 
of a basement. 


LUMBER. What is the market 
value of walnut trees? 

The market price ranges from 
$30 to $400 per thousand board 
feet depending on the quality of 
the log. The American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association, 666 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., can furnish addi- 
tional information. 


VITAMINS. Does any govern- 
ment agency publish production 
figures on vitamins and vitamin 
compounds? 

Production figures for a few 
are available from the ‘Tariff 
Commission. They include vita- 
mins B, and B,, and ascorbic 
acid, niacin and niacin amide. 


TRAVEL ABROAD. How early 
should I make a reservation for 
a trip to Europe in the summer 
of 1950? 

To be sure of getting space, 
make your reservation no later 


than the fall of 1949. 


INVESTMENTS. As a trustee of 
a fund, where can I find a list of 
approved investments? 

It depends on your state. 
Twenty states have passed laws 
that trustees should be guided 
by what a prudent man would 
invest in when handling his own 
affairs. Elsewhere, probate 
courts or registrars of wills 
usually can furnish a legal list 
of investments for fiduciaries. 


CHECKS. When the figures and 
the written amount on a check 
are not the same, which governs? 

If the bank catches the mis- 
take it returns the check marked 
“improperly drawn.” In general, 
however, payment is governed 
by the written amount. 


CHINCHILLAS. Where can I ob- 
tain information about the rais- 
ing of chinchillas? 

Write to the Secretary-Man- 
ager, National Chinchilla Breed- 
ers of America, Inc., P. O. Box 
1806, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 
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DIAMONDS THAT WORK sii 
they are controlled by a foreign monopoly 


with a strangle hold on American ind ustry 





IAMONDS are two different things. One 
D is a jewel for a lady. The other is a 
factory hand, a working diamond, quite as es- 
sential in industry as nuts, bolts and overalls. 
Back along the line behind the machinery of 
almost any factory is a set of cutting tools that 
would not cut without diamond dust to keep 
them sharp. 

Industrial diamonds are scarce and _ high- 
priced. So are many other things throughout 
the world, but the distinctive thing about the 
industrial diamond scarcity is that it is artificial 
and man-made. ‘The men who make it are a 
group of Europeans. ‘They are monopolists, 
holding up American industry at a time when 
American industry is straining itself to help 
Europe. 

The U. S. stockpile of industrial diamonds 
is small. If war comes, American military pro- 
duction could be seriously threatened. And 
American military production is vital to the 
defense of both America and Europe. 

U.S. industry is not fully aware of the threat. 
Government at the moment seems tight- 
mouthed about the matter. And most U. S. 
industrial diamond dealers won't speak out for 
fear of retaliation by the monopoly in London 
which controls about 95 percent of the world’s 
supply. 

Here are the facts, as brought out in studies 
by the industrial consultant firm of H. C. 
Barton, Washington, D. C. 

The diamond grinding wheel, made with a 
tvpe of industrial diamonds called “crushing 
bort,” was developed in 1929. Diamond wheels 
are the only thing which will efficiently sharpen 
cemented-carbide tools. And cemented-carbide 
tools are essential in machining high-grade alloy 
steels. 


Before cemented-carbide tools came into gen- 
eral use during World War II, there was no 
shortage of industrial diamonds. Despite the 
closing of many mines in South Africa between 
1929 and 1939, an inventory of nearly 40 mil- 
lion carats accumulated in the hands of dealers. 
But during the war rapid introduction of car- 
bide-tipped tools reversed supply and demand. 
The U. S. alone imported 12 million carats in 
1943. ‘The inventory and high wartime pro- 
duction saw the Allies through. 

By the endof the war the stockpile was sharply 
reduced. And the Diamond Corp., which con- 
trols output, then cut back production. 

Even if you discount the possibility of war, 
remember that the American industrial struc- 
ture is enlarging. And there is no promise— 
only a hope—of obtaining a larger output of 
industrial gems from the Diamond Corp. 

Just now the United States, best customer of 
the diamond monopoly, is able to get about 5 
million carats of crushing bort to make grind- 
ing wheels. For other industrial uses, such as 
diamond drills, the United States gets a million 
additional carats a year. ‘These 6 million carats 
a year will be about 4 million below the supply 
needed a few years from now. 

Some experts worried about a stockpile put 
tiie need this way: World production of indus- 
trial diamonds should be 12 million carats this 
year and 14 million carats a year for 1950, 1951 
and 1952. The U. S. should aim for a national 
stockpile of 30 million carats. 

But world production of all diamonds, on 
the basis of 1947 reports, was only 9,754,000 
carats. Of this total, the gem stones (diamonds 
for rings, etc.) accounted for 2,847,000 carats. 
Large industrial stones totaled 2,407,000 carats, 
and crushing bort, 4,500,000 carats. Essen- 
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tially, world production and world consump- 
tion are running neck and neck. 

And industrial diamonds cannot be pur- 
chased by Americans on an easy basis. ‘They 
come here, indeed, only after U. S. dealers are 
invited by the Diamond Corp.'s trading com- 
pany—Industrial Distributors, Ltd—to make 
purchases. The dealers are formally told, in 
effect, to come over to London and buy what 
is offered. 

The dealers are permitted to say what they 
need. But they don’t necessarily get what they 
need. They must buy a “series” of diamonds 
—including grades they may not want as well 
as grades they desire. ‘They leave London with 
what they are told to take. 

And there is little outcry. ‘The dealers realize 
that the monopoly doesn’t have to sell to them. 

The monopoly has a ring in the nose of the 
diamond-seeking world and can twist the ring 
at will. The main thing that is twisted, of 
course, is the price of diamonds, and the twist 
is ever upward. Prices of bort have risen from 
$1300 to more than $5000 a pound since the 


war. 
What, if anything, can be done about it? 


Pressure could be brought on England and 
Belgium, certainly on the latter because it owns 
the Congo mines which are heavy producers of 
industrial stones sold by exclusive contract 
through the Diamond Corp. 

The pressure would have to be political and 
economic. It would have to move from within 
the Department of State and our official foreign 
establishments. 

Belgium, some think, might be persuaded 
not to renew her contract with the Diamond 
Corp. when the contract runs out in 195]. 
Some Americans say that U. S. dealers could 
pay the Belgians twice as much as the monopoly 
pays for Congo diamonds and still save money. 

And the Belgians, who are among the world’s 
best diamond cutters and experts, could operate 
a gigantic diamond business, aided, perhaps, 
by U.S. technicians at the mines. 

But the solution may not be as simple as 
that. The monoply has its roots deep in Euro- 
pean and African politics and it has no notion 
of dying except in the hardest way. 

The danger is clear and direct. If our gov- 
ernment means to do anything about it, it will 
have to get going—fast. 





TOOLS MADE FROM GLASS 


OOLS made from glass have proved both practical and profitable on the 
Republic Aviation Corp. assembly line. Other manufacturers who have been 
plagued by high costs and metal shortages in their tooling operations may find 


glass tools useful. 


The tools include drill jigs, assembly fixtures and other special “project” gadgets 
used to shape and assemble parts. The material is Fiberglas fabric, treated with 
resins and molded at low pressure—technically, molded laminate. 

Republic says production of these tools is cheap and fast. ‘To repair or alter 
them, you simply slap them back in a mold. Light weight means easier handling. 
And tooling isn’t held up when steel is scarce. 

So far glass tools have been used chiefly in aircraft plants, where the tool cost 

er plane produced is high. But experts see a future for them in automotive, 
well won sheet metal and other manufacturing lines. 

If you want to investigate further, query the Factory Manager’s Office, Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
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MPLOYERS and employes can relieve 

some of the workaday strain on their eyes 

by a few simple measures in the office. The 

worker suffering from eyestrain is not an efh- 

cient worker. Continued eyestrain can have 
serious effects on his general health. 

Office work, by its very nature, is hard on the 
eyes. Eyes are made for distance work, out-of- 
doors, and daylight; not for print, close range, 
and artificial lights. 

But since it is inevitable that most business 
people will continue poring over fine work, in- 
stead of turning to such theoretically healthful 
pursuits as plowing, everything possible should 
be done to conserve the eyes. 

In an attempt to give business some guidance 
on what can be done to improve vision at work, 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the U. S. 
Public Health Service has prepared the fol- 
lowing recommendations for employes and 
management: 


What Employes Can Do 


1. Adjust blinds and shades to eliminate 
glare. 

2. Ask for a desk lamp if more light is 
needed. 

3. Use a light-colored blotter—light tan is 
good—if the desk top is a dark wood. The 
contrast between a dark wood surface and bril- 
liant white paper is hard on the eyes. Remove 
glass desk tops. They look handsome, but re- 
flect light, and the glare is harmful. 

4. Report all burned-out lights. 

5. Turn desk so that light comes over the 
left shoulder. 


6. Remember others. Turn lamps so they 
do not shine in anyone's eyes. 

The Public Health Service also recommends 
that typists eliminate dim carbon copies. 
They should strike the typewriter keys firmly 
and change carbons frequently. If a person 
must read bad carbon copies, he can avoid 
eyestrain by backing them up with white paper. 


What Management Can Do 


1. Paint ceilings and walls in colors that have 
beneficial physical and psychological effects— 
light-reflecting tints and pleasing harmonies. 
Ceilings should be painted so that the re- 
flection factor is at least 85 percent. 

2. Arrange light from windows and fixtures 
to reduce shadows and eliminate dark corners. 

3. Provide blinds or shades for all windows. 

4. See that reflectors in all light fixtures are 
kept clean. 

5. Provide new bulbs when used bulbs have 
passed the peak of efficiency. 

6. Adopt a standard of at least 30 foot- 
candles of light at desk height for ordinary 
work, and see that it is maintained. 

7. Order rearrangement of desks, if neces- 
sary, to provide all employes with good light. 

8. Provide supplementary light for work 
which places unusual strain on the eyes. 

9. Furnish portable screens to block glare in 
large rooms. 

10. Furnish light-colored desks or light-col- 
ored desk coverings. 








& For more about the use of color in offices, 
turn the page. 
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PAINT THE OFFICE BRIGHT 


OST offices are drab. And the suspicion 

is growing that they are not efficient, 
invigorating working places. 

Fortunately, improvement in such cases can 
be relatively simple and inexpensive—the use 
of color and the right lighting. 

What the right color and light can do to help 
already has been proved in factories. “Caution 
red” paint on dangerous machinery has re- 
duced accidents. Errors on fine jobs have been 
materially cut by painting backgrounds a cool 
yellow-green and putting in the right lights. 

But, by and large, these color lessons have 
not been carried over into offices. The Indus- 
trial Hygiene Division of the U. S. Public 
Health Service is now trying to work out the 
scientific principles of office decoration. 

As laboratories, the division has “air lifted” 
four offices of its own. With paint, some selec- 
tivity and scientific planning it has converted 
four painfully ordinary government ofhces— 
nondescript walls, green files, dark furniture 
and bookcases—into four rooms that stop the 
passerby in his startled tracks, and make gov- 
ernment-girl occupants sigh, “We love to work 
here.” 

The reception room has walls of what the 
layman might call a rosy beige—actually the 
tone is compounded of reds, yellows and grays 
and has a precise number on an official color 
chart. The woodwork and Venetian blinds are 





painted in a darker shade of the same color. 

Furniture, down to the incoming-outgoing 
letter boxes, is a honey-toned mahogany. (It 
costs no more than traditional dark walnut or 
mahogany.) Leather upholstery blends in, as 
does the all-over carpet, which has a quiet pat- 
tern so it won't show the dirt. This low-toned 
harmony is sparked by painting prosaic files, 
bookcases and ash trays an excellent blue-green 
—a muted turquoise. 

Another office has light green walls, trim of 
a darker green. Another is decorated in clear 
blues. The file room is a symphony of yellow- 
green and gray-green. 

All the colors were chosen for their known 
light-reflection value. And all the paint is flat 
to relieve eye-fatiguing glare. Some of the 
problems of relating the ceiling lights to such 
colors and of determining psychological effects 
remain to be worked out. But even before 
these studies are finished, there’s no doubt that 
the offices are unusually pleasant, stimulating 
and efhcient places to work, and that people 
take to them like apple pie. 

Any company thinking of redecorating its 
own offices might well take a tip. 








LESSON IN COLOR FROM AN AIRLINE 


AN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

has decorated its new two-deck Strato- 
cruisers in cheerful colors chosen to create an 
effect of “liveability.” If an airline can do this 
successfully, in what is essentially a metal tube 
flying at altitudes up to 40,000 feet, there is a 
color lesson for other businesses. 

Color is used in the planes to “cut” the 
length effect of the 66-foot-long upper deck. 
This is done by covering the seats in the front 
half in blue-green and curtaining the windows 
in beige. In the rear half of the plane the for- 
mula is reversed. An effect of increased height 


is obtained by employing progressively lighter 
colors as the eye moves from the deep blue of 
the carpet to the sunny light-reflecting off-white 
of the ceiling. 

Down in the lower-deck lounge, where pas- 
sengers gather for talk and refreshments, the 
principal color, appropriately, is an “enliven- 
ing’ magenta. Color is also used here for 
safety purposes. ‘Iwo shades of blue carpet 
mark a step down from the center aisle to the 
lounge. 

Color can be made to perform similarly use- 
ful tasks anywhere. 
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PERSONNEL MEANS PEOPLE 











" HAT should a good personnel depart- 

ment do?” ‘This question has been 
kicked around in theory and practice for the 
past 20 years. ‘The much-abused term “serv- 
ice,” cheerfully and intelligently rendered to 
people, is still the primary function of a per- 
sonnel department. Personnel work requires 
warmth. Human beings can’t respond when 
treated like machines. 

A personnel department should give em- 
ployes a feeling of belonging to a group—of 
being on the team. Some managers call this 
sort of thing “improving employe morale.” I 
call it common sense. 

It is common sense that a healthy employe 
will be a more productive employe than an un- 
healthy one. Therefore, we have a medical 
department with the best equipment and finest 
professional staff we can get. 

It is common sense that a well-placed em- 
ploye will be a more productive employe than 
a poorly placed one. Therefore, our employ- 
ment section makes every effort to see that each 
employe is fitted to a job that fits him. The 
most effective selective devices and procedures 
are used to supplement the experience and 
evaluation of the trained interviewer. 

It is common sense that a safe employe is a 
more healthy, happy and productive employe 
than an unsafe one. ‘Therefore, we have a 
safety section. 

When it comes to safety, human nature is 
strangely perverse. Of course, the sledge-ham- 
mer method is not considered the best method 
of opening minds. But we use every method 
short of that in educating both supervisors and 
workers to work safely—warnings, slogans, post- 
ers, pictures, cartoons, publicity campaigns, 
awards for safety suggestions. 

Inspections and the issuance of protective 
equipment are routine. Our machinery is as 


Atop the soapbox this month is an executive who says 
that a personnel department must give service to people. 
He ts Milton L. Gearing, general manager of New De- 
parture Division of General Motors. Says Mr. Gearing: 


foolproof as human ingenuity can make it. 
And we take pride in the fact that the employe 
at New Departure is actually safer at work 
than at home. 

It is common sense that a happy employe 
is a more productive employe than an unhappy 
one. If an employe has a grievance, real or 
imaginary, he cannot do a good job. 

Maybe Joe is worried because he has been 
transferred away from a job that he likes. 
Maybe he’s worried because he hasn’t been 
transferred to one he prefers. Maybe he thinks 
his ability isn’t being recognized. Maybe he 
is worried about his seniority. 

If his foreman cannot settle these questions 
to his satisfaction, our Labor Relations Section 
springs into action, either to advise the super- 
visor or to discuss the facts with Joe’s union 
representative. 

Finally, it is common sense that a loyal em- 
ploye is a more productive employe than an 
indifferent one or one who doesn’t give a hang. 

Go “all out” for an employe, and he will 
stick by you through thick and thin. Make 
him proud of the job. Make him proud of the 
product. Make him proud of his boss and the 
organization he works for. 

Tact, diplomacy, patience, human under- 
standing are the tools required by personnel ex- 
perts to turn a temporarily disgruntled, dissatis- 
fied, discontented employe into a healthy, well- 
placed, safe, happy, and loyal one. 

Personnel means people. A good personnel 
department is organized to serve people—all 
kinds of people. And what makes that job a 
tough one is that in an era where standardiza- 
tion and interchangeability of parts are taken 
for granted—people are still different. Each 
man is an individual in his own right and 
through the personnel point of view at New 
Departure is treated as such. 
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SHOPLIFTING STUDY: WOMEN ARE WORSE 


A SIX-MONTH STUDY of shoplifters was 
made for a large Washington, D. C., de- 
partment store. Mark Roberts, the detective who 
made the study, discovered the following: 

Among 51 persons arrested, 31 were women. 

Eleven of the 51 were under 16 years of ag 

If Roberts’ findings apply generally, the caleme 
most to be watched is the innocent-looking party 
who has never pilfered before. First onde 
numbered 40 and second offenders 6. Only 5 of 
those arrested were habitual shoplifters. 

Shoplifters, the detective discovered, were most 
active on Fridays and Saturdays and in the hours 
between noon and 4 p. m. 

What did the shoplifters want most for their 
pains? Clothing. They stole $201.43 worth. The 
jewelry they grabbed was valued at only $14.15. 


GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


1D‘; you have any products or services you would 
like to sell to the federal government? If so, 
you should look over the Government Procure- 
ment Manual of the Small Business Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which is now open to 
inspection in Washington and at department field 
offices throughout the country. 

The manual provides information as to the 
items purchased, location of purchasing offices, 
and the methods of purchase of all government 
agencies. 

The manuals are not for sale. They must be 
used at the Department of Commerce offices. 


COMEBACK FOR DANVILLE, ILL. 


OME cities have success stories just as some 

people do. Consider Danville, Ill., which in 

the middle of the depression was flat on its back 
but which has made a big comeback. 

When half of Danville’s industrial workers were 
jobless and 8 of the city’s 30 plants had closed 
permanently, the city’s businessmen scraped their 
pockets for $100,000 for a long-range drive for 
new industry. They organized a development 
corporation to build “‘standard plan’’ factories, to 
be offered to new enterprises without down pay- 
ment and at a reasonable monthly rate. 

The tide turned and employment climbed. 
Eventually in came hefty General Motors, then 
F. L. Jacobs (auto springs), then General Electric 
and others. Since 1940 Danville’s population has 
leaped 22 percent to 45,000. When new plants 
now building are completed, 9000 persons will be 


on industrial pay rolls—the highest number in the 
city’s history. 

The businessmen originally hoped merely to get 
back their money, but when the development cor- 
poration was liquidated they received a 22 percent 
dividend. Last year alone, the pay rolls of these 
new plants totaled almost 242 million dollars, 
much of which was spent with the local business- 
men who invested in Danville’s future in the gray 
days of the depression. 


A BETTER SMELL FOR WHAT YOU SELL 


NEW KIND of customer-bait is available for 

anyone who has something to sell: “tailor- 
made”’ smells which identify and enhance the 
product you put before the public. 

Examples: a perfume with the “essence of 
fresh bread” for the printer’s ink used on bakery 
wrappings; a cedar or balsam smell for the printer’s 
ink used on Christmas cards; a “beefy” smell for 
rubber bones for dogs; any number of fruit smells 
for artificial fruit used in grocery displays; an in- 
cense-type of perfume for Oriental-rug cleansers; 
a chocolate smell for babies’ teething rings; a 
“clean” smell for laundry starch. 

An achievement of U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck 
Aromatics Division, such special smells are only 
a sideline to Naugatuck’s main job of making 
basic compounds for perfume and soap manufac- 
turers. But the chemists’ skill in making odors 
to order for businessmen smart enough to think 
them up promises to make nose appeal as potent 
a selling point as eye appeal. 


POST CARDS KEEP NO SECRETS 


HI. handy penny post card is being used by 

banks and other business firms in ways never 
intended by its inventor. Some utility companies 
use penny cards for monthly billings. A few banks 
are using them to acknowledge deposits and even 
as forms for checks. 

An Idaho reader writes: 

“Information exposed on a post card can be, 
and very often is, read by the mailman or the 
postmistress or any friend or relative who may 
pick up one’s mail. Thus a month of heavy de- 
posits can be determined by strangers. High or 
low consumption of electricity in a household 
becomes a matter of local discussion. The price 
of a truck, the lifting of a mortgage, the sum 
received for the old car, can be deduced.” 

Spokesmen of the, American Banking Associa- 
tion say the association disapproves use of post 
cards revealing financial information which should 
be private, and strongly disapproves use of post 
cards for checks. 
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THE VANISHING MUSTACHE 











—— 


OW it can be said that the big predictions 
about the mustache didn’t pan out. 

You remember, of course, the elaborate mus- 
taches the men grew during the war while fight- 
ing on lonely Pacific islands. And people said, 
“Look out, we'll get another splurge of those 
things, as we got after World War IJ.” But the 
mustache hadn’t come to stay—and perhaps 
for three main reasons. 

Officials of the Associated Master Barbers 
and Beauticians of America give one reason 
from their headquarters in Chicago. “Sanita- 
tion,’ they say. There is a problem of clean- 
liness, and, besides, men like the “‘clean look.” 

In Washington, D. C., a distinguished beau- 
tician gives other reasons: Mustaches make men 
look older, which is hurtful in a nation where 
youth is highly valued. Furthermore, many 
women don’t like mustaches, and are outspoken 
against them. And it is to women that most 
masculine adornment is directed. 

Consequently, not more than one man in 50, 
by best guess, wears a mustache today. And 60 
or 70 years ago (not to mention the brief period 
in the 1920's) perhaps 45 men in 50 wore some 
kind of beard or mustache. 

You may think the fewer mustaches the bet- 
ter, but there are times when growing one may 
be a wise move. 

For the young medical graduate needing the 
more mature look, nothing can replace the mus- 
tache. This goes for any young professional 
man and for any too-youthful-appearing busi- 
nessman. They may, possibly, wear the mus- 
tache until it becomes something of a trade- 
mark of the man himself. Thomas E. Dewey 
is a case in point. 

But once gray streaks appear, it is wiser in 
most instances to reach for the razor instead 
of the dye. For with removal, years will drop 
from the appearance. 

Some men undoubtedly look better with a 
mustache. And invariably they planned what 
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they grew. That is precisely what the better 
barbers urge: fit the mustache to the face as 
a hat is fitted to the head. The narrow face, 
for example, won’t accommodate a flam- 
boyant growth and the tiny waxed variety 
seems strange on a beefy face. ‘There are as 
mariy combinations to work with as there 
are types of faces, head shapes and mustache 
styles. 

Never, barbers assert, would they recom- 
mend to a brisk young businessman or 
studious young physician a style de- 
signed for, say, the martial character 
of the Coldstream Guards. Simply 
stated, they try to fit the facts to the 
face. 

Of all the styles, which range from 
the walrus and handlebar types of the 
90’s to the Dean Acheson and pencil- 
line styles of today, only one seems 
likely to become the mustache of the 
future. That one, in the opinion of 
experts, is the very short mustache— 
the kind that is a mere suggestion 
rather than one that dominates the 
face. 

But remember that the trend is away 
from any mustache at all. Think up 
any 50 prominent men you know and 
count the mustaches among them. 
There won't be many. President Truman is 
clean-shaven; Dean Acheson alone among 
Cabinet members wears a mustache. Indeed, 
many traveling salesmen in the hinterlands shy 
from any but the most conservative kinds for 
fear of being identified as city slickers. 

Many barbers are trying to ease the mustache 
out—or off. Men, they complain, are as finicky 
about their mustaches as women are about their 
hair. 

And the barber, for all his pains, gets nothing 
extra but abuse for shaving the man with a 
mustache. The Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America thinks the barber who 
trims a mustache while giving a shave should 
charge a special price. Such thinking is gen- 
erally the father of action—and shaves already 
cost 75 cents in most cities. 

The last war was the mustache’s big chance 
for a comeback and it didn’t materialize. But 
will the comeback occur even within the next 
50 years? The Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians answers a positive “No.” 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 








Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





Birmingham, Ala.—Theater “party room.” ‘The 
new Fairfield Theater here has a “party room, ” 
seating 16 persons, where private groups may 
see the show, perhaps talk or play cards, with- 
out disturbing the main audience. It also has 
the more familiar “cry room,” where mothers 
may take their babies. Separated from the 
main floor by plate-glass windows, the rooms 
have speaker systems to bring voices from the 
screen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Economic pinch. Pittsburgh 
belatedly is getting that “leveling off’ feeling 
which has been reported from so many other 
places. ‘There are decreased department store 
sales, lower dollar volume in most retail firms 
and substantial drops in furniture, clothing and 
such. 

Gray market steel now goes begging here, 
just as everywhere else. Long-established job- 
bers are meeting sales resistance. 

Steel mills for many months continued opera- 
tion at capacity, upholding employment, but 
in April the Pittsburgh Steel Co. closed down 
one of its three blast furnaces. Unemployment 
mounted in retail stores, small businesses and 
manufacturing firms. A help wanted ad brings 
instant replies. 


Peoria, Ill_—Toothbrush experiment. ‘The big- 
gest toothbrushing news of the century may 
come from here later this year. ‘The news may 
drastically affect the nation’s 78-million-dollar 
toothpaste and toothpowder business. 

Two thousand grade school students here 
and in Aurora, IIl., for two years have par- 
ticipated in a test of a toothpowder containing 
an ammonium compound. Some children use 


the ammonium-compound powder, others use 
conventional dentifrices and all are checked 
regularly. 

Researchers some years ago came up with a 
theory that people with a high ammonium 
content in their systems tended toward less 
tooth decay. The Peoria and Aurora mass ex- 
periment is with an ammonium compound 
toothpowder developed by the University of 
Illinois School of Dentistry. | 

Several minor manufacturers have already 
introduced ammoniated dentifrices on a lim- 
ited scale. Leaders of the business, including 
Bristol-Myers (Ipana), Lever Brothers (Pep- 
sodent), and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (Col- 
gate), are watching the Peoria-Aurora experi- 
ment with an official “no comment.” 


Alliance, Nebr.—New money crop. A big crop 
of safflower promises to make a big new in- 
dustry in this high-altitude, irrigated country. 
Saffower is an East Indian plant rich in oil. 
About 40,000 acres of land have been given to 
its cultivation this year. 

Western Solvents Co., of Longmont, Colo., 
will take all that farmers can produce for its 
new processing plant. ‘The company sells the 
oil to paint and chemical companies; the resi- 
due goes into a nutritious stock-food meal. 

Safflower grows well only at altitudes of 3000 
feet or more. It can be planted with ordinary 
seed drills, cultivated in rows and harvested by 
combine. Yield is upward of 3000 pounds per 
acre with proper irrigation. 


Newark, N.J.—Citizen’s date book. ‘The League 
of Women Voters of New Jersey has devised 
something solid for women to put in their 
handbags among all the litter. It is a Citi- 
zens Date Book intended to nudge women 
toward better citizenship by reminding them 
of voting dates, registration dates, etc. 

The book, small and bound in red, also 
points up the dates of state commission meet- 
ings. It contains maps of New Jersey con- 
gressional districts, gives the names and ad- 
dresses of all important state officials. 


Muncie, Ind.— Trial-run merchandising. ‘Ihe 
idea of pilot plants, in which manufacturing 
processes are tried out on small scale before 
big production begins, has proved successful 
many times. Now the pilot idea is being de- 
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veloped on the distribution side of manufac- 
turing. 

National Industries, Inc., with headquarters 
here, some time ago bought mghts in a proc- 
ess for retreading auto and tractor tires. ‘The 
equipment involves a large tank where the rub- 
ber retreads are “cooked” on the old tire, costs 
about $10,000 and can be used in a one-man 
shop. But before putting the idea on the gen- 
eral market, National Industries signed up 
10 small shops in the Midwest. 

The pilot shops retreaded tires for a year 
and gave guarantees backed by National In- 
dustries. ‘Then the process was merchandised 
more widely by advertising and at conventions. 


Manhattan, Kans.— Weed killer. Thanks to 
Du Pont and Kansas State College scientists, 
farmers in the West and Southwest may, at 
last, have an effective killer of weed-grasses and 
cactus. 

The scientists found that either ammonium 
trichloracetate or sodium trichloracetate in 
solution will kill virtually any unwanted grass 
without too much harm to neighboring broad- 
leaved growths. ‘Thus the killer may be used 
in fields of broad-leaved plants (excluding 
corn, sorghum or other grasses) which are in- 
fested with undesirable weeds. 

The solutions make a 100 percent kill of 
prickly-pear cactus, the creeping invader of 
millions of acres of pasture land in the South- 
west. A drenching application sterilizes the 
soil, but only temporarily. 


Marysville, Ohio — Seed salesmanship. The 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co. here doesn’t say that 
it sells lawn seed, lawn fertilizers, lawn imple- 
ments, etc. The company says it sells “lawn 
care.’ Briefly, it sells lawns. 

This is a fine psychological angle in the sell- 
ing of good seed and other things that go 
toward the making of lovely lawns. It has 
helped greatly in making Scott one of the big- 
gest lawn-seed enterprises. ‘To the buyer the 
company name has come to suggest a beautiful 
well-kept lawn rather than a package of seed. 

The company’s publication, Lawn Care, also 
helped bring success to the Marysville enter- 
prise. Lawn Care goes into a million homes 
five times a year to nudge _ householders 
toward what its name suggests—better care of 
the grass. Even Scott competitors approve it; 


it aids the entire industry by making more 
people lawn-conscious. 

The results from these angles of salesman- 
ship are pleasing to the company. Scott prod- 
ucts are sold in every state, in Mexico, Canada 
and Alaska. Branch offices are maintained in 
Ridgefield, N. J., and Palo Alto, Cal. ‘The 
results are pleasing, too, to Marysville. ‘The 
population is but 4500, but the Marysville 
post office does the business of the ordinary 
city of 10,000, thanks to O. M. Scott & Sons. 


Harrisonburg, Va.—Little railroad. ‘The little 
Chesapeake Western Railroad (53.5 miles 
long) is trying to do a big thing for the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. The railroad wants 
more industries in the Valley, which is now 
largely scenic, historical and agricultural. 

The railroad has prepared a 16-page booklet 
in three colors and sends it to a selected list 
of manufacturers in the hope of attracting in- 
dustries. In accompanying letters the railroad 
talks of the Valley’s good climate and peaceful 
labor conditions. ‘The venture, says Chesa- 
peake Western, fits “ideally into the govern- 
ment’s desires for decentralization of industry.” 


Memphis, Tenn.— All-expense air cruises. With 
summer at hand some airlines face an old 
bugaboo: smaller pay loads to southern states, 
and one-way loads to vacation spots abroad. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, headquartered 
here, means to beat the problem. 

C&S is now offering a stepped-up program 
of all-expense round-trip air cruises to the for- 
eign countries it serves—Cuba, Jamaica and 
Venezuela. By doing so, it gets a haul on 
both the going and return flights. This de- 
creases the traditional summer volume slump 
and helps balance out the year’s load factors. 

The airline has learned a couple of things 
about packaged tours that should interest the 
entire industry. 

1. Don’t include the cost of ground sight- 
seeing tours in the package price. American 
tourists like to go where they want to, when 
they want to. 

2. Rigid time limits of stay are inadvisable. 
Let them stay as long as they like, at extra 
charge, of course, for extra hotel accommoda- 
tions and meals. 








> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC JOB SWAP 


—what an American businessman learned 


get Mary abroad was a sim- 
ple matter of obtaining a 
passport and passage. To 
bring Ada here involved al- 
most endless red tape. By 


by trading workers with an English plant the time Simson had 


plowed his way through the 
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HE problem of how to win friends and 

influence people overseas is one which most 
of us are content to leave to the striped-pants 
section of the State Department. But in North 
Bergen, N. J., a modest, soft-spoken business- 
man has taken a little flyer of his own in inter- 
national goodwill, learned a lot about his busi- 
ness, and launched an idea other world-minded 
companies might well copy. 

For his one-man experiment, Walter H. 
Simson, president of the Duro Test Corp., had 
a made-to-order proving-ground. Duro Test, 
which makes fluorescent lamps, since 1946 has 
had an English afhliate, Duralite, Ltd. Both 
companies use identical machines and methods. 
Yet Duro Test’s output is greater, its produc- 
tion costs 30 percent lower. 

Why this difference in productivity? The 
answer apparently lay in how the two sets of 
workers faced and handled their jobs. If Duro 
Test could find the answer, more good would 
be gained from it than from the exchange of 
technical know-how. 

One day this spring opportunity knocked at 
Simson’s door in the shapely form of Mary 
Uglianitza, a Duro Test factory employe. 
Spunky, 22-year-old Mary had a special request 
to make. She planned to spend her vacation 
visiting relatives in England; would it be all 
right to take some extra time and stop by the 
Duralite plant? 

Simson’s idea was born then and _ there. 
How would Mary like, on top of her vacation, 
to work at Duralite for a month, see how her 
English counterparts lived and labored—and 
keep a diary about it all? Mary leaped at the 
chance. 

The next step was a natural. In Spenny- 
moor, England, Duralite workers held a contest 
and chose one of their number, Ada Fishburn, 
to simultaneously spend a month at Duro 
Test, experience its working methods, and also 
keep a daily journal. 

Effecting this international exchange was 
somewhat of an eye-opener for Simson. To 
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Departments of State, 
Labor, and Justice (for immigration okays), 
secured a labor permit for Ada and posted $500 
bond for her, he was beginning to wonder 
whether Washington really meant its fine 
phrases about wanting to improve international 
relations. 

Finally the experiment got under way. Mary 
at Duralite and Ada at Duro Test put their 
own skills to work. As an “ager,” Mary in- 
spected the lamps as they came off the as- 
sembly-line, putting them through a test to 
insure the constancy of light-output. As a 
“stem worker,” Ada attached the ends of the 
lamp filaments. 

Each drew the prevailing wage, Ada earning 
Mary’s $42-a-week wage, Mary earning Ada’s 
$16 a week. Each adhered to all local fac- 
tory rules and regulations, and each stayed 
at the home, and under the same living condi- 
tions, of a co-worker. 

Mary and Ada agreed that the caliber of 
American and English employes was on a 
par, but that the Americans worked at a much 
faster pace, even though the machines in both 
plants went at the same rate. 

The girls noted that although in the U. S. 
plant top officials and factory hands mingled 
at one cafeteria, “class distinctions” in the Eng- 
lish plant compelled workers and their own 
foremen to eat in separate canteens. 

An important result of the experiment re- 
ported by Simson was a heightening of worker 
morale at both plants. Mary’s zeal at her job 
jolted her English co-workers’ made-in-Holly- 
wood impressions of Americans. Ada learned 
that higher U. S. wages were partly absorbed 
in higher prices. 

Favorable reaction to the Duro Test plan has 
come unofhcially both from ECA officials and 
from private U. S. firms. Simson believes that 
the exchange was easier because his company 
has a foreign afhliate, but that exchanges be- 
tween unrelated firms are possible and well 
worth the red tape. He hopes to make his own 
plan an annual event. 
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DONT FANCY UP 


YOUR WRITING 


use simple language in your business letters and memos 





EAD this, from a trade magazine: 

“The chief motivation for the purchase 
of curtains in industrial communities is practi- 
cality.” 

Now read this: 

“In factory towns housewives buy curtains 
that wash well.” 


‘Try this one, from an accounting department 
memo: 

“The finance director related that substantial 
economies are being effected in his department 
through increasing the time interval between 
distributions of data-eliciting forms to employ- 
ing business entities.” 

Now try this: 

“The finance director said his department 
Is Saving money by sending questionnaires to 
employers less often.” 


Here is another one, from a house organ. 

“Curtailments, some of which have already 
taken place, involve workers with little seniority 
and may be of short duration. In one instance, 
the layoff was largely seasonal retrenchment, 
and another was occasioned by the completion 
of a large order necessitating a return to normal 
level of employment.” 

Now here it is again: 

“Layoffs probably won't last long and they 
affect workers who are newest on the job. 
Of those that have occurred, one was sea- 
sonal. The other came about when produc- 


tion returned to normal after a big order was 
filled.” 


See the difference? ‘The first examples, 
which are actual specimens, are ornate and 


foggy. They invite misunderstanding and con- 
fusion. 

The alternate ways of writing are clear and 
readily understandable. 

There is a trend toward simple writing. 
Leading magazines and newspapers found a 
long time ago that simple writing pays in popu- 
larity and circulation figures. Many business- 
men are now realizing that simple writing will 
serve their ends better, too. 

So they are striving for simplicity in reports 
to stockholders and in promotion and advertis- 
ing matter. They are even trying to make office 
memoranda intelligible at a glance. 

It is always easier, of course, to say something 
simply than to write it simply. For instance, 
you notice that the janitor has repeatedly failed 
to wash your office windows. Finally you may 
say: 

“Hey, get up there to my office and wash 
those windows.” ‘That is the direct approach 
and the understandable statement. 

But if you wrote a memorandum on the sub- 
ject, it might run like: “You have been grossly 
neglecting your responsibilities in my ofhce. 
The illumination there is bad enough at best 
and, coupled with your chronic oversight in 
looking after my windows, I can hardly see to 
read.” 

To move the janitor is one thing; to bewilder 
him is another. And to move your associates, 
patrons and buyers rather than to bewilder 
them is an even more important thing. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a former newspaperman 
turned writing expert saw the universal foggy 
writing and has made a thriving business of 
correcting it. He is Robert P. Gunning of the 
Robert Gunning (readability) Associates. His 
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business is to make people say things simply. 

“We find,” says Gunning, “that none of the 
printed material which people are willing to 
buy goes above a certain danger line of reading 
difficulty. But the major portion of the printed 
materials of business and industry is above this 
fog ceiling.’ 

He has found that 90 percent of the required 
reading for employes, from salesmen’s letters 
to company rule books, is college reading level 
or above. 

“Such material is largely wasted,’ Gunning 
declares. “People toss it aside or misunder- 
stand it when they do read it.” 

Gunning has served such organizations as 
B & O Railroad, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Borden’s, General Foods, General Motors and 
Du Pont. He has shown them samples of 
writing fog from various sources including the 
clients themselves. He has shown ways of dis- 
pelling it. Here are more samples: 

“Kindly advise me if your information gives 
confirmation to the conclusions I have herein 
outlined.” 

Gunning would write this: “Tell me if you 
think I’m mnght.” 

“Proper procedure for the administration of 
your nasal medication.” 

Much better would be, “How to use your 
nose drops.” 

Gunning believes that anything can be writ- 
ten to the easy reading level of the average man. 
He warns against long sentences; he thinks big 
words should be made to carry their weight and 


that verbs are very important. Here, essen- 
tially, is how he works: 

First, he assembles samples of a company’s 
literature, even the ofhce memoranda. ‘To these 
he applies reading-level tests. The findings are 
placed, with comments, in a notebook which 
may continually serve the client as a textbook 
in readability principles. 

Then Gunning gives a series of talks to every- 
one in the company who does any writing. The 
talks are based on the analysis of their writings 
and on readability techniques in general. 

After the formal talks one of Gunning’s men 
stays around for several days for conferences 
with individual writers. 

After this, the personnel director no longer 
should put out notices like the following: 

“When such conditions arise which require 
work outside of an employe’s regular schedule 
and such work is estimated to require a full 
shift of eight hours, on two or more consecu- 
tive scheduled days, even though unscheduled 
days intervene, an employe’s hours of work will 
be changed so as to include the hours when 
such work must be done, unless conditions do 
not permit the employe’s absence from his 
previously scheduled hours.” 

Instead, the personnel director will say: 

“An employe will be shifted to a temporary 
schedule if he can be used on it for two full days 
and can be spared from his regular work.” 

When clear writing becomes a habit with 
everyone, it will be possible to write off that old 
excuse, “I didn’t know what you meant.” 














Your letterhead is a salesman—make it a good one 





EMEMBER that your letterhead is a “salesman” and that a clean, attractively 
designed letterhead will tell your potential customers that you operate an up-to- 
date business. 
Here are a few simple rules for good letterheads: 
> The name of your company, its address, its telephone number and possibly a brief 
description of the business are the principal facts you want to convey instantly. 
> A clutter of branch-office listings and officials’ names makes for confusion in appear- 
ance and may result in a reply being sent to the wrong address. 
> Good paper, modern type and well-balanced design carry a “quality” appeal in them- 
selves. 
Further pointers on use of the letterhead: 
The typewritten body of the letter should be balanced, according to its length, so 
that it appears “framed”’ as in a picture. 
Unless your name appears on the letterhead, be sure your stenographer types 
the name beneath the space allowed for the signature. You want your customer to 
know who is writing him without a struggle to decipher signature penmanship. 
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only 29, he heads an I 8-million-dollar business 


NE DAY a friend asked Charles H. Percy, 

the president of big Bell & Howell photo- 

graphic-equipment manufacturing company in 

Chicago, the old question: To what did Percy 
attribute his rather startling success? 

Percy’s answer to the question was: “I just 
like people and I like to work with them. Be- 
sides I believe in the old saying, ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.’ ” 

Percy, the friend knew, was only 29 years 
old when made president last January. He had 
been with the company but 12 years; had be- 
come a member of the seven-man board when 
23. He had moved swiftly up the ladder, had 
served as Bell & Howell’s chief executive during 
the absences of his predecessor. And now he 
headed the 18-million-dollar-a-year enterprise. 

Joseph H. McNabb, former president of Bell 
& Howell, drew Percy into the company’s train- 
ing program during Percy’s student days at the 
University of Chicago. The program was de- 
signed to find young executive talent for the 
company. 

Such programs aren’t new. ‘Thousands of 
young men have gone part or all the way up 
by this system. But when anyone reaches the 
actual top it is invariably because he has found 
some working principles to make the business 
bigger and sounder. 

Certainly Percy did so. One example was 
his merchandising tactics with a new machine 
to microphotograph business documents. 

In this machine a roll of film went three 
times as far as in other similar gadgets, and both 
sides of a document could be photographed 
simultaneously. But Bell & Howell had dis- 
tribution troubles; it had no such distribution 
system as its leading competitor boasted. 

Percy, however, got the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. to handle the B&H product 
through its far-flung dealer outlets, and that 
solved the distribution problem. 
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To Percy, Bell & Howell is more than a com- 
pany of 2500 persons. He sees the operation 
as a function within industry as a whole. There- 
fore, Bell & Howell constitutes a link upon 
which others depend, while it in turn depends 
upon others. 

Percy's belief in the interdependency of peo- 
ple and operations gives him a passion for team- 
work within the company itself. He wants 
each man, whatever his job, to know that what 
he does is essential to the next man. 

After each board meeting, Percy sits down 
with administrative officers and tells them what 
the board did. ‘Then they pass the information 
down the line. 

“What we are trying to do is to introduce 
democracy into our company,” Percy says. 
“The people who work here are entitled to an 
opportunity to voice their opinions.” 

He believes in giving employes their head. 
“Give them authority,” he says, “and they will 
find the solutions.” But at the same time he 
does not believe in babying anybody. 

The 29-year-old president works toward a 
compact structure of organization. After re- 
turning from the wartime Navy, he helped re- 
duce the number of company departments from 
189 to 130. 

Another one of his principles is a belief in 
the reasonably long business look ahead. He 
knows to the item what will be produced three 
years away and when it will reach the markets. 

And in looking ahead Percy tries to have 
something ready that will sell even if a depres- 
sion should set in. 

A strongly built, energetic man, Percy is at 
his desk by 8:30 a. m. every day and doesn’t 
leave before 6 p. m. He has been known to 
call associates at midnight to talk business. 

To him, what he does is never enough. As 
he puts it: “The best I can do is still only a 
small contribution.” 
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THINGS TO Wiig. FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 
distribution. Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





[_] What Is Important in Selling? .. . 
Based on customer ratings of 
department-store employes, this 
6-page leaflet offers suggestions 
for improving sales techniques. 
Available from Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Price 25 cents. 


| _] Occupational Outlook Handbook. ... 
What are the prospects for a 
job as a pharmacist? What 
training and qualifications are 
necessary? How much do phar- 
macists earn? Where is addi- 
tional information available? 
This 454-page book covers 288 
different jobs and professions in 
this manner. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$1.75. 


[|] Comics, Radio, Movies — and Chil- 
dren. ... An evaluation of the 
good and bad effects of comics, 
radio, television and movies on 
children. Recommended for 
parents, teachers and civic lead- 
ers. A 32-page, paper-covered 
pamphlet. Available from Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


' ) Super Markets in the U.S. 1939— 
1948.... A 15-page pamphlet 
describing the growth and future 
outlook of super markets. Write 
to Super Market Publishing Co., 
45 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Free. 


|_| Telling Employees About Business 
Operations: The Company. ... A dis- 
cussion of media used to give 
employes a better understanding 
of their company, its products 
and their jobs. Employe pub- 


lications, house organs, bulletin 
boards, posters, suggestion sys- 
tems and employe meetings and 
contests are examined in this 56- 
page pamphlet. Write on your 
business stationery to the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. Free. 


|] The Eurepean Recovery Program. ... 
This is the second edition of a 
pamphlet prepared by ECA to 
help Americans traveling abroad 
answer questions and discuss in- 
telligently the European Recov- 
ery Program. A 16-page pain- 
phiet. Write to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, 800 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


| | Portrait of a Modern Sales Execu- 
tive. ... A composite picture of 
today’s sales executive showing 
his position in the company, his 
age, educational background and 
experience. A 16-page pam- 
phlet. Write to the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


[] Taxing To Spend. ... A detailed 
analysis of the federal budget 
for 1950, recommending curtail- 
ment of government spending. 
Write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D.C. Single copies free. 


[] Business ideas Handbook. ... A 
collection of 985 practical ideas 
on office management, account- 
ing, advertising, sales manage- 
ment, credit, bill collection and 
purchasing. ‘The handbook 1s 
filled with examples of businesses 
that originated, developed and 
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applied these ideas. This 666- 
page book, though expensive, 
may offer many time, labor and 
cost-saving suggestions. Avail- 
able in public libraries or at 
bookstores. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. Price 
$7.50. 


[|] Sales of Ohio Retailers, 1935 — 
1947. ... A thorough analysis of 
retail trade in Ohio, covering 
the major types of retail stores. 
Many charts and tables are in- 
cluded in this 125-page, plastic- 
ring-bound book. Write to the 
Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Price $2. 


|] A Study of Ownership of Corpora- 
tions in Hawaii. ... A preliminary 
report on the number, size and 
ownership of corporations in 
Hawaii. Of special interest to 
people doing business in the ter- 
ritory. Paper-backed, 35 pages. 
Write to the Hawaiian Eco- 
nomic Foundation, 1015 Bishop 
Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. Free. 


(| Care and Feeding of Bulletin Boards. 
... This 16-page pamphlet offers 
suggestions on how to keep alive 
employe interest in bulletin 
boards. Write to the Public 
Relations Department, The 
Borden Co., 250 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


(| How to Start and Operate a Profit- 
able Welding Business. ... A step- 
by-step plan for starting and 
operating a job welding business: 
where to get customers, how to 
set prices, essential equipment, 
special training, etc. ‘This 63- 
page illustrated booklet also 
offers money-making suggestions 
for auto repair, sheet metal and 
machine and tool shops. Write 
to the Hobart Brothers, Hobart 
Square, Troy, Ohio. Price 10 
cents. 


[] Sun Glasses. ... Some of the 
types of sun glasses and their 
uses are discussed by a doctor. 
A 12-page pamphlet available 
from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Price 5 cents. 
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HOW TO BUY LIFE INSURANCE 


Don’t buy just anything. Make it fit your needs. Be shrewd, hardboiled. 





/—— 
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OUNG MEN seldom think about death, 
but they should think about it sometimes. 
A family’s need for protection against the con- 
sequences of death is one of the facts of life. 
So this article is directed mainly to young men. 

Once a young man realizes that the fact of 
death must be reckoned with, he has a job on 
his hands—buying life insurance. 

Life insurance is not a matter of betting on 
death. It is not necessarily a way of saving 
money. It is a way of creating an “estate” 
large enough to take care of your dependents 
in case anything should happen to you. 

To build such an estate with savings and 
investments would take most of a lifetime. 
Life insurance establishes it overnight. 

But creating that estate with insurance is 
not always easy. ‘Tackle the job lightly, emo- 
tionally or ill-advisedly and you may be in 
trouble. You may wind up with too little in- 
surance or too much. You may get the wrong 
kind. You may have only a vague notion of 
what you have really provided for your family. 

The young man in the market for life insur- 
ance should know the fundamentals of in- 
surance and how it works. He should under- 
stand the different kinds of insurance. He 
must be able to get and use expert advice. He 
must know how to build a program of family 
security, tailored to fit his individual needs. 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS 


ET these things clear in your mind to 
start with: 

& The basic job of life insurance is protection. 

It has certain investment features that should 

be remembered. But concentrate first on safe- 
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guarding your family against possible loss of 
your earning power. ‘Take on such things as 
retirement and college-education plans after- 
ward. 

& The subject of death should not be evaded. 
Some people, including a lot of young wives, 
are squeamish about dealing bluntly and openly 
with the chances of death. ‘That attitude is 
a luxury you can’t afford. Sit down and ex- 
plore your problem thoroughly and rationally. 
& Don't look for bargains. There aren’t any. 
Life insurance is an exact mathematical opera- 
tion with no leeway for sizable cost differences. 

Many things must be taken into account in 
comparing prices: the dividends that the com- 
pany pays policyholders, the amount you get 
back if you cancel the policy, the methods of 
paying benefits, and so on. 

What real price differences there are depend 
mostly on differences in what policies provide. 
It is usually wise first to find the policy that 
gives you what you need. ‘Then, if two com- 
panies offer exactly the same thing, you can try 
to determine the cheaper one. 

The nearest thing to a life-insurance bargain 
is group insurance such as many business firms 
offer their employes—for the employer pays 
part of the premium. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE WORKS 


NSURANCE is highly technical. You can’t 

expect to be an expert and you don’t need 

to be. It will help, though, if you understand 
the underlying theory. 

First, picture a set of statistics known as 

a “mortality experience” table. It takes a mil- 

lion persons at the age of one year and pro- 
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ceeds to tell you approximately how many of 
them are going to die every year from age one 
to ninety-nine. 

This table is the precision tool that makes 
life insurance possible. You, as a buyer, are 
concerned with who is going to die; all the in- 
surance company cares about is how many. 

To see how this works, imagine a group of 
10,000 young married men, all 29 years old. 
These men realize that some of them will die 
during the coming year, leaving widows with- 
out income. Why not get together and raise 
a fund to guarantee each widow a $5000 nest 
egg? 

A glance at the mortality table shows that 34 
of their number probably will not live out the 
year. That means that 34 widows will need 
$5000 apiece—so the fund must contain $170,- 
000. Each man puts $17 into the kitty—and 
is assured that his wife will not be left destitute 
if he should be one of the 34. 

The association will have to tack on a little 
extra to pay for time and paperwork. On the 
other hand it will also allow for the fact that 
some money can be invested for a while and 
produce income. 

There you have the equivalent of a life in- 
surance company writing one-year-term life 
insurance policies. 

The basic pattern is as simple as that. A 
big national insurance company works with a 
varying number of people of all ages and walks 
of life. The investment of collected funds 
plays a big role in its operations. Most insur- 
ance is not written on the simple, one-year, 
revolving-fund basis. But the theory is the 
same. 

Study the above example and you will see 
that if you live, you cannot expect to get back 
all the money you have paid in unless you have 
a type of policy specifically designed for in- 
vestment values. Some or all of your premium 
has gone into the common fund to pay benefi- 
ciaries. You have not thrown this money away, 
however, for you received something in return. 
It paid for protection against something that 
might have happened but didn't. 


TYPES OF INSURANCE 


HERE are four basic kinds of life insur- 

ance policy, but no one can tell you which 
kind to buy without a careful look at your in- 
dividual case. Each has its special uses. 








TERM INSURANCE. You buy it for a specified 
period only—usually one, five or ten years. 
At the end of that time you stop paying and 
the protection stops, too. You get nothing 
back if you are still living at the end of the 
term, and little or nothing if you drop the 
policy before that. 

As you grow older, the cost of term insur- 
ance gets higher. 

Term insurance is relatively cheap, as far 
as annual expense is concerned. It is usually 
recommended when temporary protection is 
needed, or when the buyer needs protection 
but just can’t afford higher-priced insurance 
that might be more desirable for the long pull. 


ORDINARY LIFE. ‘his is a permanent, lifetime 
policy. You must pay an annual premium as 
long as you live, or at least until you are about 
85, to keep the full amount of protection. 

The premium is higher than for a term policy 
bought at the same age—but the premium al- 
ways stays the same, instead of going up 
periodically as on term insurance. Part of 
what you pay goes to build an increasing “‘cash 
value.” You can borrow against this cash 
value. If you cancel the policy, you get the 
cash value back or exchange it for a certain 
amount of paid-up protection. 

Ordinary life—often called straight life—is 
the standard, most popular kind of insurance. 
It gives permanent protection and contains an 
element of saving. It does, in a smaller way, 
all the things that fancier, costlier policies do. 


LIMITED PAYMENT. ‘I’hese policies are like ordi- 
nary life, except that you pay premiums only 
for a fixed number of years—usually 20 or 30. 
After that the full amount of insurance re- 
mains in force without further cost to you. 
In effect, you simply telescope the payments 
on an ordinary life policy into a fixed period 
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of time. While you are paying, therefore, the 
premium is higher than for ordinary life. 


ENDOWMENT. ‘The policy is written for a fixed 
number of years—say 20—and a certain amount 
—say $10,000. If you die before the policy 
matures, your beneficiary gets the $10,000. If 
you live out the full period, you get it—in a 
lump sum or in monthly installments. 

The cost is necessarily heavy. At age 30, 
for instance, you must pay twice as much for 
a 20-year endowment policy as for ordinary 
life in order to give your family the same 
amount of protection. 


There are special policies that are combina- 
tions or adaptations of these four. 

A family-income policy, for example, is an 
ordinary-life policy (or some other permanent 
policy) with term insurance on top of it. The 
amount of term insurance coverage starts high 
and gets smaller every year until it finally 
runs out. ‘The whole thing is rigged to guar- 
antee that, if you die while your children are 
young, the policy will pay a certain income 
until they are grown. Then your wife will col- 
lect the full value of the permanent policy. 

Sometimes special policies of this type are 
what you want, sometimes not. The trick is 
to understand just how they work. 


YOU NEED ADVICE 


LMOST certainly, you can’t do a proper 

job of buying life insurance by yourself. 

An agent will sell you the policy, and you will 

have to rely a good deal on his advice and 
judgment. 

It is a good idea to look for an insurance 
adviser as you would a family doctor. Inquire 
around among trusted family friends for a 
qualified man who will fit insurance to your 
particular needs. 
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All this does not mean you can’t trust the 
agent who comes knocking at your door. Just 
be extra careful. Remember that any good 
agent will try to sell a policy. That’s how he 
makes a living and there is no reason why you 
should expect otherwise. Keep your eyes open, 
ask the right questions, and you will probably 
get along fine. 

But be wary of the man who tries to high- 
pressure you. Be doubly wary of the man 
known to the trade as a “twister’—one who 
suggests dropping an old policy to take his new 
one. The deal gets him a commission, but 
it is seldom wise for you. 

Don’t rush into anything. The reliable agent 
will spend plenty of time with you. Study the 
policy, ask about anything you dgn’t under- 
stand, and don’t neglect the “settlement op- 
tions” —the various methods by which the com- 
pany agrees to pay the benefit in the event of 
your death. 


AN INSURANCE PROGRAM 


ERE is how an expert life underwriter 
went at the job of planning insurance 
for an imaginary young man named Joe 
Edwards. Remember—this is only an ex- 
ample and just one man’s recommendations. 


Stage I. Joe, at first, is 23 years old. His 
salary is low and he is not married. 

He has no dependents so does not really 
need insurance. But if he expects to get mar- 
ried some day, he will be wise to budget an 
ordinary-life policy now. If he waits five years, 
it will cost nearly $3 more per thousand. And 
something may happen that will make it im- 
possible for him to pass a medical examination. 


Stage II. Let five years go by and visit Joe 
again. At 28 he is married and has a year- 
old baby. He is established in a job that pays 
$4500 a year and promises advancement. He 
has $1000 laid aside in bank account and sav- 
ings bonds. For insurance he has a $5000 
ordinary-life policy. 

The insurance man starts out asking ques- 
tions about salary, savings and ages. He looks 
over Joe’s old insurance policy. He and Joe 
estimate what the family would need if some- 
thing happened to Joe tomorrow: 

& A clean-up fund of at least $1500—needed to 
pay funeral and medical bills, clear up count- 
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less odds and ends—plus some reserve cash. 
& A family income of about $200 a month to 
support them until the child is 21. 

& A life income for the wife of about $100 a 
month after the child is on its own. 

Savings, social security and Joe’s one insur- 
ance policy would provide a little of this. More 
insurance must make up the difference. 

The next question is how much Joe can af- 
ford to spend. Insurance men say he should 
use 10 percent of his income. Some budget 
people agree; others say that on incomes below 
about $5000 a year, only 5 percent can go for 
insurance. 

Use 10 percent as a rough rule of thumb. 
But don’t be too distressed if you can’t swing 
it; don’t wreck the rest of your budget. 

In this case, assume that the Edwardses are 
willing and able to put the whole $450 a year 
into insurance. 

The underwriter might then work out a pro- 
gram based on three policies—the $5000 one 
Joe already has, $6000 of term insurance and 
a $15,000 family-income policy. 

The job is half done now. From here the 
underwriter goes on to show the wife how to 
translate these policies into cash and income 
in case her husband dies. 

To get the most out of the available money 
and make it provide for her particular needs, 
he may have to do some careful planning and 
skillful juggling of settlement options. 

Example: One sum will be left with the in- 
surance company until the child is 18. At that 
point social security will stop until the wife 
is 65—but this “deferred” policy will start pay- 
ing off to plug the gap. Meanwhile, it will pay 
interest. 


Stage III. To see how a plan develops, take 
another look at the Edwardses five years later. 

Joe is 33 now and making $6500 a year. He 
is buying a home on a 20-year mortgage. 
There are three children. Joe figures he can 
spend $200 a year more for insurance. 

The underwriter tells Joe that three chil- 
dren entitle his wife to more social security 
money. He readjusts the old program to in- 
clude this and picks out any weak spots that the 
extra $200 should shore up. For instance: 

Joe’s $6000 term policy might be converted 
to ordinary life now. Or he can renew it, and 
add more insurance—to bolster the family in- 





come until the children are through school and 
to provide a more comfortable life-income for 
his wife afterward. He decides to renew the 
term and buy an extra policy. 

The mortgage is a new fixed obligation not 
covered in the old program. ‘To make sure 
the home won't be lost, Joe buys a mortgage 
policy—special insurance geared to cover just 
the unpaid balance each year. 

Now even if Joe never adds another dollar’s 
worth of insurance, his family will still be pro- 
vided for. His program guarantees that the 
house will be paid for, that income will be 
coming in, that cash reserves will be available. 

And if Joe doesn’t die, but lives to be 65, 
he can cash in his policies for about $15,000 
if he chooses. That, plus his social security, 
will give him a retirement income. 

If his income climbs, he can convert his term 
policy. He can add to the program if he 
wishes—extra protection to assure the family 
a more substantial income, perhaps, or endow- 
ments for his own retirement. 

He should check over his insurance with his 
agent every few years, in any event. 


These are some of the things a young man 
should know before he shops for life insurance. 
They are by no means all he should know. 

Use all this to get an idea of what buying 
insurance involves, to understand how to go 
about it. Use it also to spot questions to ask, 
problems to discuss, when you see an agent. 

If you want to dig into the subject further, 
write to the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., and 
ask for a copy of the Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance (free). 

Remember that life insurance has many 
other uses than those discussed here. It pro- 
vides cash for estate-tax bills, for instance, and 
protects the control of a family business. 

And, finally, remember this: A young man 
does not buy life insurance because he ex- 
pects to die tomorrow or a year from tomorrow. 
The odds are that he won’t—but the fact is 
that he may. If he wants to gamble on his 
family’s security, he can play the odds. If not, 
he will face the fact—just in case. 


Bb Other articles on other phases of in- 
surance, and how to make it work, will 
be published in future issues of this 
magazine. 
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MODERN DESIGNERS CHANGE AN OLD INDUSTRY 








F you are like most people, it may not have 
struck you as odd that you dine on an 18th- 
century table but store your food in a 20th- 
century refrigerator. Or that you drive around 
in a 1949 car but sleep in a “French provincial” 
bed. 

Until recently this incongruity was taken for 
granted. Functional furniture, although it has 
been on the market for years, was accepted 
chiefly by a few highbrows. It was often both 
expensive and poorly built. 

Now many new, functional designs are being 
produced in greater quantity and in better 
quality. They are gaining public acceptance, 
and a revolt against traditional design is begin- 
ning to spread through many parts of the fur- 
niture business. 

Important manufacturers are saying farewell 
to Chippendale, Louis XVI and sundry other 
Europeans and Orientals who have “inspired”’ 
most American furniture. ‘The rebels are try- 
ing to develop original, strictly American, 
strictly 20th-century furnishings for today’s 
homes. 

The new furniture they are producing is 
simple rather than ornate—no curlicues to catch 
the dust. It is scaled for the modern American 
living room, not the great hall of an English 
castle. Its wood generally is left unstained— 
in the natural colors. 

Some go into ecstasies about it. It’s what 
they've always wanted and never found. 
Others, particularly those whose hearts belong 
to “antiques,” are outraged. ‘The in-betweens 
may adjust to it rather easily, once they get 
over the initial shock. 
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You see this furniture in the advanced, open- 
plan, glass-walled houses pictured in the archi- 
tectural magazines. It is beginning to appear 
in a few everyday apartments. You see it also 
in many of the newest stores and ofhces—for 
instance at the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., in 
New York. 

In the 1¥%-billion-dollar-a-year furniture in- 
dustry, the designers, manufacturers and retail- 
ers responsible for this trend are small fry. 
“Contemporary” furniture is still just the tail 
on the dog, but the tail is beginning to wag 
the dog. 

Most of the “traditional” furniture manu- 
facturers are now bringing out “modern” lines. 
Department and furniture stores are putting 
in special sections for modern pieces. A series 
of show windows which a half-dozen of the 
top modern designers did for Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. in Chicago stopped sidewalk traffic. 
Some stores estimate that about one third of 
young couples are buying modern. 

Contemporary furniture is not standardized. 
Variations are great, since each designer 1s 
free to seek his own way of meeting today’s 
need. He is no longer restricted to a lyre 
back, a claw leg or any other inherited formula. 

A chair, designed by Charles Eames, is made 
of plywood molded to fit the human back and 
seat. One magazine accurately described it as 
having “rump appeal.” A table by the sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi has a thick glass top through 
which you see the two carved pieces of wood, 
balanced like the ball on the seal’s nose, that 
form an unprecedented base. 

Among other names in the who’s who of 
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modern design are T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, 
Jens Risom, Florence Knoll, Van Keppel-Green, 
George Nelson, Edward J. Wormley, Alvar 
Aalto, William C. Pahlmann. Each has his 
own Style, as recognizable to the initiate as the 
style of a painter. 

Some of the finest modern is in the cabinet- 
maker bracket—$900 for a chest. Mass produc- 





nately, part of it is shoddy and flashy—debased 
by the “borax’’ treatment. 

In addition to the new approach in design, 
the producers are using new materials—glass, 
metals, plastics—and new techniques such as 
molding and electronic gluing. But the con- 
cept of creating new furniture, instead of re- 
producing “the old masters,” seems here to 


tion, however, is bringing many pieces down 
into the middle-price range. But, unfortu- 


stay. Chippendale has not lost out; but its 


young rival is mighty up and coming. 
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THEY BUILT SUCCESS BY BREAKING RULES 


How the Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
made the world beat a path to its door 


F OR an example of how to become 
famous by breaking the supposed rules of prac- 
tical business, consider the case of the Herman 
Miller Furniture Co. 

This is a small company in a small town— 
Zeeland, Mich., population 3007. ‘The com- 
pany’s plant is adequate, but not unusual. It is 
run by the people who own it. Up to this point, 
the Herman Miller Co. is like dozens of others. 
It is unlike most of its confreres in that it has 
won a world-wide reputation. 

By making modern furniture truly distinguished 
in design and workmanship, it has persuaded 
buyers, museum directors and critics to beat a 
path to its door. 

Twelve years ago the late Herman Miller, and 
members of his family associated with him in their 
well-established furniture business, quit making 
reproductions and shifted to modern design. 
They had decided that imitating the 18th century 
was esthetically insincere. At a time when mod- 
ern furniture was as dubiously received as a visitor 
from Mars, their change was a bold, almost 
quixotic one. 

The other principles by which the company set 

its course were equally at odds with the usual 
precepts for getting ahead in the hard-boiled 
world of business. These principles are: 
& What you make is up to you. Herman Miller 
does not go in for consumer research or any other 
kind of pre-testing to determine what the market 
“will accept.” If the company and its designers 
are convinced that a new piece of furniture is 
what the modern American home needs, they put 
it into production. As a result, they do not play 
follow-the-leader. 
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B® Design is as important as production or sales. 
Four of the country’s top designers work with 
Herman Miller—George Nelson, Charles Eames, 
Isamu Noguchi and Paul Laszlo. ‘Their decisions 
are rated as important as those of the sales 
and production departments. Said Nelson: “I 
couldn’t believe this, but it’s true.” No design 
is rejected merely because a table or chair has 
never been made in that way before. Much of 
the Miller furniture, in fact, is made in new ways. 
& Ouality is never compromised for price. The 
company, like others, is not in business to take 
a loss, but quality never is skimped to meet a 
popular-price demand. ‘The product “will not be 
changed to expand the business.” 

The demand for the company’s unusual furni- 
ture confirmed its assumption that a substantial 
part of the “buying public” is ahead of the 
orthodox furniture offered. 

Sales have burgeoned. Showrooms have been 
opened in New York, Chicago, Grand Rapids and 
Los Angeles. Advertising budgets have been in- 
creased. The company is prosperous. 

In addition, Herman Miller has won an artistic 
success entirely out of proportion to the com- 
pany’s size. Its furniture has been shown in every 
important industrial arts exhibit of the last half- 
dozen years. There have been displays in Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Stockholm, in the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and in a dozen other 
leading American museums. Pictures and articles 
about the company’s products have appeared in 
important magazines all around the world. 

The Herman Miller Furniture Co. and _ its 
standing in the field of modern furniture are proof 
that the “better mousetrap” theory still works. 
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OST WOMEN are busy women—busy 
with their growing families, or else at 
paying jobs. They have plenty to do, and then 
some. Of spare time and energy, they have 
none. To such women these words are not ad- 
dressed. ‘They are intended, instead, for three 
other classes of women. 

First, married women with no children and 
no jobs. They are not necessarily idle, for the 
husband, the home, and social obligations may 
keep them up to their necks in activity. But 
many of them are not really busy, and many are 
secretly dissatished and unhappy that they are 
not loaded with work like other women. 

Second, mothers who are approaching the 
middle years, or actually in them, with families 
reared or partly reared, with children no longer 
needing hours of toil from a mother. Such 
women, for the sake of their spirits, sometimes 
feel the need of more to do. 

Third, unmarried women of all ages who do 
not work at regular jobs. 

Able women from these three groups are in 
great demand for various sorts of social work— 
on a volunteer and no-pay basis. The pay is 
in self-satisfaction. 

In your own city or town, perhaps within a 
few blocks, certainly at the other end of the 
telephone, are urgent needs for women to do 
work which women can do best. It is akin to 
mothering. And, incidentally, it may prevent 
the woman who does it from shriveling into a 
half-life of dull boredom. 

Let’s consider social work, or, to get more 
personal, what you might do usefully if you 
enlisted in that very broad field. 

How would you go about it? 

First, visit the Volunteer Center in your city 





Volunteer social work may 
be good for you and it certainly 
will do good for others 


or town. It may have a different name, but it 
probably will sound something like that. 

They will show you a long list of agencies 
that need volunteer assistance and will describe 
the jobs, the hours and the training you must 
undergo. You may spot what you want in the 
manifold activities of the YWCA, or in a 
community library, a settlement house, in the 
women’s bureau of the police department, in a 
settlement nursery, among the women prisoners 
at the jail or, at the other extreme, with the 
Girl Scouts. 

Second, make up your mind that you will 
stick at a job, if you start it. 

You had better, because the tolerance of 
social agencies, coast-to-coast, has changed. 
Time was when they put up with a lot of la-de- 
da. Mrs. Bankroll could surge in an hour late 
with all manner of quickly-accepted excuses. 
But she, and her like, aren’t encouraged any- 
more. 

All the experts agree that you can’t generalize 
on what class of women make the best social 
workers. There are good and bad ones on all 
sides of the tracks. ‘The welfare agencies are 
interested in dependability. 

Once you have volunteered and been wel- 
comed, you will get thorough training in the 
job you choose. This may seem tedious. But 
it is necessary in all cases. In the past many a 
good volunteer was lost to the agencies because 
she didn’t really understand what she had to do. 

So let’s say that you like working with babies 
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and children. One fact will become imme- 
diately apparent with your arrival at the day 
nursery: Volunteers are badly needed. 

Children under five develop (or so it is 
thought now) certain attitudes that remain 
throughout their lives. The main thing they 
need is common affection. Paid workers can’t 
give it because there aren’t enough of them to 
radiate warmth in a roomful of infants. There 
are enormous rewards for the child-loving 
woman in such work. 

You may, on the other hand, have a turn 
for fine cooking and sewing. You can find a 
really appreciative audience among the children 
in any settlement house. They will listen to 
you because they want to learn. And in teach- 
ing them you will be kept on your toes, will 
find that you are cooking better, sewing better. 

Or maybe you take intense pride in your skill 
with sick people. You have fine sympathies. 
You are the first to run to the house of a sick 
friend. Why not try out ina hospital? Nurses’ 
aides are always needed in a field where trained 
nurses are overworked and in short supply. 

There are few women who haven’t com- 
mented on young girls playing in the streets, 
“They ought to be out playing somewhere 
else,” or “ought to be learning to do things.” 

Well, thousands of those young girls would 
join Girl Scout troops if more women would 
hustle out and form the troops. That takes 
training, of course, and training takes energy. 
But the field is wide open to active, imaginative 
women. ‘They have a chance to help “raise” 
a lot of girls in the model way they approve. 


And there is always the Red Cross as a 
place to volunteer. That organization, at the 
peak of the last war, had 4¥2 million unpaid 
workers. Nothing like that many is required 
now but the number of volunteers, at last 
count, was down to 264,000—just about half 
what is needed. ‘The Red Cross affords almost 
unlimited outlets for women. 

Army and Navy hospitals need pianists to 
accompany classical and popular vocalists. 
Chances are you will get more appreciation 
from an audience there than you get from the 
neighbors. 

If you can’t entertain, you certainly can 
answer the bells in a hospital, or fill water 
pitchers, or make the beds, change the flowers, 
route the visitors along the halls, or do a little 
filing work in the office. 

The opportunities are wide and_ varied. 
When you get into volunteer social work you 
will find that if you don’t like one kind, you 
can shift to another. Each will open your 
eyes to new vistas of needs and opportunities. 

Are you yawning at this talk? Well, that’s 
legal. But ask yourself a few questions: 

Are you bored with life? Do your children 
look on you as a humdrum drudge? Does your 
husband ever think that perhaps you are 
“limited”? Do you miss the varied contacts 
which you think others have? Are you some- 
times tempted to say you lack self-respect. 

Social work is no panacea for what ails you, 
but it can be a useful remedy, and it is recom- 
mended for a try. It may be good for you, and 
it surely will do good for others. 
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Teacher turns to the restaurant business 


RACE E. SMITH, of Toledo, Ohio, is a 
one-time schoolteacher who became a suc- 
cessful restaurant owner. 

Miss Smith, whose college training was in 
the liberal arts, got her start in the restaurant 
business while working for the Toledo YWCA. 
She made the “Y” cafeteria pay a profit and in 
1916, financed by very limited capital, opened 
her own downtown cafeteria. Profits the first 
year enabled her to pay off all obligations. 

Miss Smith was one of the first restaurant 
owners in the country to engage a home econo- 
mist, a former college teacher, and to set up 
an experimental kitchen, also supervised by a 
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former college instructor. ‘Today her cafeteria, 
seating more than 600 people, serves more than 
5000 meals a day. 

Always active in trade association work, she 
was elected president of the National Restau- 
rant Association in 1941—the only woman who 
has held that office. 

Any woman with a “flair for good food” 
has a chance to succeed in the restaurant busi- 
ness, says Miss Smith. But she adds that a 
woman also needs sufficient business ability to 
realize that her food must be produced at prices 
which customers are willing to pay but which 
still will give a reasonable profit. 
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IF THEY REMEMBER YOU, 
THEY REMEMBER YOUR PRODUCT 


If you have chil- 
dren, Jablow or Kell- 
man will ask you for 
their birth dates. 
They keep a careful 
card catalog of such 
data. On his birth- 











T may be that the merchandise you make 

or sell has lots of competition. If so, add 

your own personality to your products, and let 
the personality shed a glow on them. 

At least that’s what one company did—a 
manufacturer of boys’ shirts, pajamas and 
sportswear, I. Jablow & Co., of New York. The 
company decided that store buyers of shirts 
and pajamas would remember the shirts and 
pajamas better if they could be made to remem- 
ber the men who made the shirts and pajamas. 
It worked. 

Dave Jablow and Al Kellman, the two top 
Jablow executives, have used stunts and show- 
manship of all kinds to build a spirit of folksy, 
personal friendship with their customers. 

Walk into their cheerful chromium-and- 
glass reception room on Broadway facing 
Madison Square. There you are likely to see 
a group of buyers in a corner, watching a pri- 
vate movie show. 

Newsreels, travel films and football games in 
technicolor are projected on a 24-inch screen. 
Every so often a surprise shot of Dave Jablow 
flashes on the screen as he announces: 

“Sorry to keep you waiting. I'll be right out. 
Just tied up for a few minutes.” 

Wander into the air-conditioned showroom 
and you will find a wide variety of candy bars 
and cold drinks available—free. If you want 
an ice cream cone, you can have that too, in 
your favorite flavor. 

Sometimes people want to pay for their re- 
freshments. But they can “pay” only through 
contributions to the Cancer Fund, Heart Drive, 
Community Chest or some other charitable 
campaign. ‘The result: I. Jablow & Co. for- 
wards an average of $50 a month to such causes. 

While a buyer is in the showroom, one of 
the company’s employes may suggest that he 
have his picture taken. It isn’t a gag. By the 
time the buyer reaches home, a box of 500 
book matches with his picture on the cover 
will be waiting. 
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day each child will get 
a large display poster 
—20 by 24 inches—followed by a present. 

All of this, Jablow and Kellman think, makes 
for a relaxed, free-and-easy method of doing 
business. More than that, they think it pays. 

They are not above practical jokes. Walk 
into I. Jablow & Co. and complain about busi- 
ness conditions, and you're likely to be handed 
a small “crying towel.” 

During the war, when shortages of goods 
were severe, enormous blown-up photographs 
showed the empty steel shelves in the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia factory, and accompanying 
signs read, “I’ve Got Plenty of Nothin’” and 
“IT Can’t Give You Anything But Love.” 
Near-by tables were loaded with different- 
sized bottles of aspirin for “big buyers,” “me- 
dium-sized buyers” and “small buyers.” 

When manpower was short, the company 
had no salesmen on the road and buyers came 
to New York infrequently. I. Jablow & Co. 
met the situation by sending out colored slides 
of models wearing its apparel, together with 
stereoscopic viewers. Return postage was in- 
cluded with each stereoscope, but Jablow and 
Kellman didn’t worry much when many buyers 
were so fascinated that they kept the gadgets. 
Orders poured into the New York office. 

At conventions I. Jablow & Co. has given 
away a refrigerator, a washing machine and a 
radio to the persons making the closest guesses 
on the number of marbles in a big glass jar. 
This year at their exhibit they pinned a minia- 
ture shovel with a simulated diamond chip 
on every visitor. Thus they established, at a 
cost of 37 cents per customer, the company’s 
current slogan: “Are you diggin’ for business 
in 1949?” 

All these commercial antics are what Dave 
Jablow calls “the thirteenth item in the dozen,” 
the something extra added to each business 
transaction. 

It can also be called goodwill, publicity, 
advertising. ‘The big idea is that, if customers 
remember you, they'll remember your products. 
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THEY STARTED 
A FOOD BUSINESS 
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This series continues with the story of two ex-GI's who 
started a frozen-food store and expanded it into a wholesale 





grocery organization which distributes regional American foods. 


HIS story of two ex-Gl’s—Stephen Mc- 

Arthur Jr. and Murray Plavner—indicates 
what a couple of ambitious young men can do 
when they combine hard work with a lot of 
imagination. 

Beginning with $15,000 in capital, they 
started a frozen-food store, expanded this into 
a mail-order business and now have set up 
a wholesale grocery organization distributing 
regional American foods. 

While still in the Army, McArthur and Plav- 
ner began discussing the idea of going into 
business for themselves. ‘They looked for a 
business which was relatively stable but held 
the promise of growth. Their former experi- 
ence was in publicity and promotion work, but 
they decided finally on the food business. 

A retail store, they believed, offered them 
the best opportunity for immediate returns and 
a chance to learn the business from the bottom 
up. They felt there was no substitute for 
behind-the-counter direct contact with the con- 
sumer in learning why a food product will or 
won t sell. 

In addition, they believed that a retail store 
was the best place to test their own merchandis- 
ing and promotion ideas. 

While both realized that retail food stores 
were highly competitive, they agreed that in 
1945 a frozen-food store offered a good oppor- 
tunity for the newcomer. 


Careful planning. A pair of careful men in 
their early thirties, they didn’t reach this con- 
clusion by guessing. ‘They talked to frozen- 
food retailers and distributors and to hundreds 
of housewives. For two months they investi- 
gated every angle of the business before going 
ahead with their plans and then devoted addi- 
tional weeks to picking a good location for their 
enterprise. 
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Finally they selected a small store—10 x 40 
feet—on New York’s West 8th Street, a busy 
shopping area on the main street of Greenwich 
Village. ‘They remodeled the place themselves, 
calling in a carpenter only for the more difficult 
chores. ‘The result of their hard work was an 
impressive-looking store named Frozen Food 
Fare, with a modern, white-enameled front. 

The intensive planning they put into their 
project attracted the attention of the New York 
State Department of Commerce, which was 
one of the places McArthur and Plavner had 
gone for information. ‘The department ad- 
mired their spirit and hardheaded planning and 
decided to use Frozen Food Fare as an example 
for other veterans who wanted help in organiz- 
ing a business. 

The opening of the store thus stirred up con- 
siderable attention. ‘The New York State Com- 
missioner of Commerce cut the tape “officially” 
opening the store. ‘The president of the New 
York City Council brought greetings from the 
Mayor. ‘The executive deputy of the New York 
Secretary of State presented the two ex-Gl’s 
with their corporate seal. 


Eye for details. McArthur and Plavner used 
the same care in stocking their store as in other 
decisions. Each item was pre-tested in their 
own homes and by their friends. ‘Their chief 
concern was to carry only the highest-quality 
food products. They began a careful card file 
listing each food stocked (some 200 items), the 
name of the packer and distributor, the price, 
and the customers’ opinions. 

What is of equal importance, they constantly 
observed the foremost rule of food retailing: 
Keep your store clean, bright and attractive. 

Unlike many other frozen-food retailers Mc- 
Arthur and Plavner also carried a line of staples 
such as bread, butter, eggs, cheese, coffee, milk, 
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tea, salt, pepper. ‘This paid off as they dis- 
covered that many housewives prefer to make 
all or most of their purchases at one store. 

McArthur and Plavner applied their alert 
retailing spirit to introduce other practices de- 
signed to bring in business. 

They used direct-mail advertising in the 
neighborhood, inviting customers to telephone 
their food orders in advance for pick-up on 
the way home from work. They set up a de- 
livery service for frozen foods in specially in- 
sulated bags. ‘They used good-quality paper 
bags when other stores in the neighborhood 
used cheaper bags that split easily and fell 
apart when wet by rain. 

By applying the techniques they had learned 
in their promotion experience, they were able 
to get news about themselves and their store 
in New York’s newspapers. ‘These stories at- 
tracted customers from many sections of the 
city. 


Broadening out. In the years following 1945, 
competition in frozen foods became stiffer. 
McArthur and Plavner met this new situation 
by widening the scope of the products they 
carried. 

They concentrated particularly on unusual 
delicacies that appealed to lovers of good foods. 
And by the time chains and independent com- 
petitors were carrying frozen foods on a large 
scale, the two young veterans had changed the 
character of their store. 

Most important, they stocked up with items 
of the “House of Stevens” line, a group of New 
England specialties which included oven-baked 
beans (three varieties ), brown bread, two kinds 
of clam chowder (New England and Rhode 
Island), fish chowder, Indian pudding. 

Gradually they added over 100 of these 
New FE. ngland products. And again they con- 
ducted tests to discover successful merchandis- 
ing methods to promote these unusual prod- 
ucts. ‘They plugged a New England supper 
including clam chowder, beans, brown bread, 
Indian pudding, and a New England lobster 
dinner—clam chowder, lobster meat, Newburg 
sauce, Indian pudding, hard sauce. 

Once again the result was publicity, this time 
in several national magazines which praised 

“House of Stevens” foods and the store. One 
of the magazines called Frozen Food Fare 
‘New York’s most interesting food store.” 
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Mail-order business. After hearing many out- 
of-town visitors say, “I wish we had a store like 
this in our town,” McArthur and Plavner 
started selling their New England specialties 
on a mail-order basis. ‘They designed an illus- 
trated 6-page letter-catalog for customers living 
outside of New York. The response was excel- 
lent—and from that success sprang the big idea 
which has blossomed into the makings of even 
bigger business. 

They decided to broaden into the wholesale 
field, concentrating on regional specialties and 
delicacies which, in the past, have not been 
available on a nation-wide basis. 

Obtaining representation as wholesalers for 
“House of Stevens” foods, they set up a new 
sales organization called Truly American Foods, 
a subsidiary of Frozen Food Fare, Inc. 

They were familiar with Creole cookery, as 
well as appetizing dishes from the Northwest, 
Southwest and the Pennsylvania Dutch section. 
They realized that regional foods in many areas 
have been enjoyed, discussed and remembered 
by millions of Americans who have traveled 
and worked throughout the country. 


Sales and know-how. Their idea was gradually 
to expand their list of regional specialties and 
to operate both as wholesalers and sales advisers 
to retail stores in other cities. They offer 
“House of Stevens” foods and other lines on 
an exclusive franchise basis to quality stores 
in each city and are ready to furnish these 
stores both the products and the retailing know- 
how they themselves gained in operating Frozen 
Food Fare as a specialty store. 

Despite their entrance into the wholesale 
field, McArthur and Plavner have not aban- 
doned their New York store. They continue 
to operate Frozen Food Fare as a profitable 
retail enterprise and as a place to test-market 
food products. 


As the two young businessmen look ahead, 
they hope to organize on a small scale a new 
type of General Foods Corp. specializing in re- 
gional foods. 

And they say: “This may seem like big talk 
for little folks like us, but we believe and hope 
to demonstrate that it is still possible under 
the American system to start at the bottom 
and climb to the top of the ladder of business 
opportunity.” 
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GOOD-BYE, 
LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 








HERE are too many school districts, partic- 

ularly in rural areas, and they are too small. 
The job of reorganizing, consolidating, merg- 
ing them is a first step toward improvement of 
the nation’s school system. 

City dwellers generally, and city businessmen 
in particular, have been inclined to shrug off 
the problem of inadequate rural schools as 
something that is somebody else’s worry. Ac- 
tually it is their own, and with a vengeance. 

Some 77,000 country school districts, most 
of them hangovers from pioneer days, still run 
about 75,000 one-room schools, and a com- 
parable number of little, inadequate high 
schools. 

Some of the one-roomers have fewer than a 
dozen pupils. In others, with a larger enroll- 
ment, the one teacher may struggle to handle 
20 class periods a day. An exceptional teacher 
can make such a school a fine one, but few 
exceptional teachers are willing to confine them- 
selves to one-room schools. 

The little school district’s high school may 
have only 50 or 60 students and too few teach- 
ers for even that number. The limited, tradi- 
tional program that usually results—classical 
English, Latin and mathematics—often does 
not hold the interest of youngsters from rural 
homes. 

Many of the one-horsepower high schools do 
not even offer courses in agriculture. They are 
weak in vocational courses, too, although a 
substantial number of their graduates will go 
straight to the city to look for jobs. 

The city’s dependence on the farm for food 
and industrial materials is obvious. But the 
farm population is dropping steadily. ‘The city 
will have to face the fact that unless the rural 
high schools train the remaining young farm 
children for mechanized and scientific agri- 
culture, no one else will do the job. 

City industry must rely partly on the farms 
for workers. Urban birth rates are not high 
enough to maintain present levels of city 
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population. When the 1940 census was taken, 
10 city adults were rearing 7 children, while 10 
adults on the farm were bringing up 14. 

Not much can be done about the rural 
schools without doing something first about 
the bits-and-pieces districts that produce them. 
Most of the districts are so small or so scram- 
bled that they could not support a good mod- 
ern school if they taxed themselves to the hilt. 

Consolidation is the remedy for this situa- 
tion. The tiny rural districts can be reorgan- 
ized into larger districts capable of supporting 
good elementary and high schools. Children 
can be taken to the consolidated schools by 
bus. High schools can be merged to increase 
student enrollments to the levels educators be- 
lieve desirable—300, or preferably 600. 

More than a dozen states have school district 
reorganization plans under way. Illinois in the 
last two years has cut its common-school dis- 
tricts from 12,000 to 5000 and has closed almost 
as many one-room schools. California now has 
a state commission at work. School districts 
are drawing up reorganization plans, many of 
which will be voted on this year. In addition, 
about 12 to 20 state legislatures were sched- 
uled to consider new reorganization bills in 
their 1949 sessions. 

Most of these bills follow the recommenda- 
tions of the National Education Association, 
which believes the school district problem is 
critical and has established a national com- 
mission on School District Reorganization 
under its Department of Rural Education. 

Although reorganization is a proved path to 
better schools, accomplishing it is far from 
easy. No matter how poor the little red school 
houses may be, some people are sentimentally 
attached to them. In some cases it pays them 
to seem sentimental. They get sizable state 
funds for maintenance regardless of the quality 
of the school, and thus hold down their local 
school-tax rates. 

Furthermore, it takes a considerable outlay 
to build a modern school. A number of states 
now make money available for such schools, 
however, and there’s a good chance of federal 
funds in the future. 

The NEA observes, “School district reorgani- 
zation is the key to better education; and im- 
proved education holds the key to a better, 
safer world.” 

It’s a large thought, but probably right. 
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PROFIT SHARING 


PAID HIM WELL 





ID you ever wonder what would happen 
D if every employe of every business worked 
as hard at his job as he does at his pet games 
and hobbies? 

A young manufacturer got to wondering 
about that when he started out in business. He 
didn’t find the answer right away. But ulti- 
mately he proved his company could make 
good money by harnessing the enthusiasm of 
its employes and paying them for it. 

To do this, he put in a system of profit 
sharing. It was coupled with other incentives 
to make everyone feel that he was part of the 
business, and could profit directly by using his 
head on suggestions and ideas. The results 
were spectacular. 

His employes turned out four times as much 
per man as those of his nearest competitor. 
They became the highest-paid factory workers 
in the world. Last year they averaged about 
$6000, and some got much more. The com- 
pany’s bonus payments alone totaled $3,800,- 
000, distributed among nearly 1100 workers. 
The bonuses approximately doubled each work- 
ers income. 

The young manufacturer who started this 
system in his own plant is now not exactly 
young. He is 66. He cites his lifetime experi- 
ence to prove that an incentive and _ profit- 
sharing system pays—not only the employes, 
but the owners. 

His name is James Finney Lincoln, and he is 
head of the Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland, 
biggest manufacturer of electric welding ma- 
chines in the world. He is a husky bull of a 
man. Despite graying hair, he still looks the 
part of a star fullback, which he was in younger 
days at the state university. Playing football 
taught him teamwork. 

When suddenly he was thrown into the man- 
agement of a small electric company, estab- 
lished on $150 of borrowed capital by his older 
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brother, John, he didn’t know exactly what to 
do. He was an electrical engineer but he 
didn’t know manufacturing. He did know 
football, so he decided to put teamwork to 
work in the factory. 

Looking back, he does not boast of the 
money his company has made. Instead he 
boasts of the spirit and system he has evolved. 
He calls it “incentive management.” 

He insists he is no “do gooder.” He says 
his motive is one of “intelligent selfishness.” 
He looks hard-boiled, as a businessman is sup- 
posed to look. Of his system, he says “it pays,” 
and lets it go at that. 

“We're no human Christmas trees,” he ex- 
plains. “The bonuses we pay are not gifts. 
The workers get only what they earn, and each 
man takes pride in that.” 

The unions don't like Lincoln or his system 
because they can’t organize the plant. And 
while Lincoln recognizes that unions may seem 
desirable to some workers, he thinks collective 
bargaining is a form of “civil war.” ‘The unions 
denounce his bonus system as a “speedup.” 
His own workers’ answer is that they don’t quit 
and go to work some place else. ‘They make 
double the money they could make by going 
to union scales. They work hard and also in- 
telligently. They buy stock in Lincoln Electric. 

The incentive bonus frequently is described 
as the key to Lincoln’s entire program. But, 
obviously, it doesn’t tell the whole story. Many 
companies pay bonuses without achieving any- 
thing like Lincoln’s results. He says there 1s 
no detailed formula for the program. It’s a 
“state of mind” on the part of the employes, 
their attitude toward their jobs. 

Actually, it’s a philosophy. It starts from 
Lincoln’s concept that industry’s primary func- 
tion is to serve the consumers. From there on, 
it becomes a matter of recognition by workers 
and management that it pays them both to co- 
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operate in giving the consumer the best pos- 
sible price. That’s what makes it “intelligent 
selfishness.” 

Here are some of the results: 

& The company has been able to cut its prices 
drastically since the bonus plan was established 
15 years ago. For example, a welding machine 
which sold for more than $600 in 1931 now 
sells for $235. 

& Output per worker per year has increased 
about 700 percent. It runs about $30,000 an- 
nually, compared to less than $7000 for com- 
panies which compete with Lincoln Electric in 
comparable operations. 

> Stockholders have never missed a dividend 
since the first payment was made in 1918. A 
few years ago the regular dividend was raised 
from $4 to $5. 

To accomplish these results, Lincoln em- 
ployes not only work harder than the average, 
but also try constantly to find better, faster 
ways to do their work. Their ideas are chan- 
neled through a suggestion system. 

Whenever an employe, other than those 
specifically paid to improve methods or design, 
turns in a suggestion that is adopted, he re- 
ceives a cash award amounting to half of the 
estimated net saving for the first year the idea 
is used. 

Thousands of ideas have been generated by 
hundreds of workers. And it was those ideas 
which helped the company cut the time re- 
quired to build a 200-ampere welding machine 
from 60 hours in 1933 to less than 18 hours 
now. 

“It keeps our people thinking in new alleys,” 
says Lincoln. “It develops their latent abil- 
ities.” 

The idea for the annual bonus came from a 








PROFIT SHARING WON’T WORK FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
But perhaps you ought to look into it. For further 
information about the Lincoln plan and other profit- 
sharing methods, read: 

Lincoln's Incentive System. By James F. Lincoln. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., $2.75. 

Profit Sharing Manual. It costs $10 but presents 
full discussion of how profit sharing works, with digest 
of 84 representative plans. Get it from the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries, 15 East 16th Avenue, 
Columbus 1, Ohio. 
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member of the firm’s worker-management ad- 
visory board back in 1933. 

Here’s how this profit-sharing plan works: 

First, the customers get a chunk of the profits 
in the form of lower prices. ‘Then the stock- 
holders are cut in, although not too heavily; 
Lincoln regards their contribution as relatively 
small. But the stock, recently selling at $85, 
pays about 6 percent. 

The bonus is paid from whatever funds are 
left after operating expenses, reserves for re- 
search and expansion, and the dividends have 
been deducted. 

Workers are rated several times a year—by 
their foremen, time-study men and department 
heads. Since the majority of them get paid 
by piecework, their take-home pay provides a 
very accurate basis on which to start the rating. 

But the workers are rated not only accord- 
ing to their output. ‘Taken into consideratien 
also are such things as their willingness to co- 
operate and their work quality. 

Even before the bonus plan was adopted, the 
company gave each of its employes $2000 of life 
insurance and paid vacations—two weeks a year 
for all employes with at least five years of 
service, one week with pay and one without for 
those with less than five years of service. An- 
nuities for retired employes came later. Com- 
pared to the bonus, however, these are more 
or less fringe benefits. 

On the other hand, the company has none 
of the trappings with which some companies 
have adorned incentive programs. 

There is no “music while you work.” ‘There 
are no steam rooms, no elaborate recreation 
facilities and no plant newspaper. The cafe- 
teria and rest rooms are unpretentious. 

“We cut corners wherever we can,” Lincoln 
admits. “The workers know that the frills 
come out of their bonus.” 

Because the Lincoln plan is so largely “a 
state of mind” on the part of the employes, 
Lincoln concedes readily that it cannot be in- 
stalled overnight in any plant. It takes time 
to develop. 

On the other hand, there is nothing magic 
about it. What it boils down to is that a 
smart employer puts his customers’ interests 
ahead of profits, uses the brains of all the people 
in his organization—and pays them for it. 
The results show that it’s not just starry-eyed 
idealism. It pays. 
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@ It’s quite a bother to distinguish between 
recession, depression, compression, deflation 
and disinflation, and sometimes we think of 
calling it just falling prices, but of course that 
does seem to display quite a woeful and repre- 
hensible lack of economic erudition. 


@ ‘Ihe Senate seems to favor the Atlantic Pact, 
but is reluctant about furnishing our allies with 
enough arms, thereby seeming to serve notice 
on the world that we insist on doing our own 
fighting, which was news to us. 


@ A good filibuster is one which protects the 
rights of minorities, and a bad filibuster is one 
which prevents a vote on something in which 
you believe. 


@ It may be true, as an article in this magazine 
Says, that we can make our money go further, 
but somehow this doesn’t relieve us of the wish 
that we had a little more money to make go 
further. 


M@ ‘The economy at certain times in the past 
was said to be suffering from growing pains 
which were pretty bad, but nowadays it seems 
that nothing could be worse than shrinking 
pains. 


M@ ‘here is a controversy among the Army, 
Navy and Air Force over which is strongest, 
and it might be a practical idea to set aside a 
particular month for them to make open war 
on each other without disturbing our delicate 
foreign relations. And at the end of the war 
we would know precisely what the nation ought 
to do without all this guesswork. 


@ It really shouldn’t be published but we 
heard of a man who was alarmed at his mother- 
in-law’s tendency to over-stay her welcome on 
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a visit. So he surreptitiously switched on the 
family wire recorder during one of the lady’s 
more gabby moments. A half-hour later, he 
managed to play the monologue back over the 
radio loudspeaker as though it were a commer- 
cial program. “What a horrible program!” 
the mother-in-law exclaimed—and then dawned 
the awful truth. She was on her way home 
before dinner. 


M Women’s dresses have gone down in price 
so that it is now possible to buy a $14.95 dress 
for as little as $19.95. 


M@ lederal GI benefits for college education 
are supposed to be a good thing in the wake 
of a war, and the question naturally arises as 
to whether federal scholarships would be 
equally good, even without a bang-up big war 
to hang them on. 


M@ Perhaps the solution of the great battle of 
the record players is for everybody to hold off 
buying until the day comes when music isn’t 
put on records at all but on magnetic tape. 


@ A restaurant in New Orleans is featuring 
“Yankee Pot Roast Southern Style.” A popu- 
lar silverware pattern has been christened 
“Modern Victorian.” And there is an evening 
train out of New York City called the “Spring- 
field Local Express.” 


M@ Modern method: Recently we saw the 
eclipse of the moon on television, but didn’t 
think until later that we could have seen the 
real thing by stepping out into the back yard. 


@ A curio store on 17th Street in Washington 
sells the relics of by-gone years, and in the 
window, on sale, is a photograph of ‘Thomas 
E. Dewey. 


M@ ‘The bathing girl is used to publicize so 
many items from breakfast foods to tractors 
that it comes as a mild shock to see one now 
and then illustrating an ad for women’s bath- 
ing suits. 


M@ We read in the paper that a man in New 
York sued for return of 46 pennies which he 
had put into a coin vending machine without 
receiving a single piece of gum. We also get 
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mad at losing our pennies and we decided that 
he must be some kinfolk of ours, but on second 
thought decided he probably wasn’t, or at 
least he belonged to some distant branch of 
the family that had the nerve to go through 
with such things. 


@ Lovers of broiled charcoal steaks a la out- 
doors style will be pleased that a new cooking 
condiment containing charcoal and artificial 
wood smoke is on the market. 


M@ Plunging prices and plunging necklines are 
both very much in the news, but the assump- 
tion is that prices will not lead to a bust. 


M@ Colby College in Maine offers a new course 
—tennis lessons in French, Russian, Spanish or 
German. Perhaps this will be able to do more 
for world unity ultimately than the United Na- 
tions has done. 


@ A thorough physical examination has been 
given the federal government by Dr. Herbert 
Hoover and his Commission. Congress and 
the bureaucrats are shocked by his recom- 
mendations for taking off a little weight to 
reduce the waste-line. 


@ A young auto salesman recently told us a 
station wagon was a vehicle that showed your 
station in life. 


M@ We overheard a couple with a hyphenated 
name opening an account at the bank. The 
big problem was that the machine that prints 
names on checks couldn't print a hyphen. We 
were pleased to hear that there is still some- 
thing we can do that a machine can't. 


@ A college boy of our acquaintance informs 
us that if he applies for a job this summer and 
doesn’t get it within three weeks he has the op- 
portunity of becoming a government unem- 
ployment statistic. 


@ Hollywood currently has a bad case of the 
jitters, as indicated by mass firings and the 
junking of one planned colossal after another. 
It looks as if the Hollywood product is about 
to undergo some major face-lifting—an idea 
that gets better and better the more we think 
about it. 
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@ The Democratic 81st Congress in its first 
five months built up about the same record 
for doing little as the Republican 80th Con- 
gress, and one congressman remarked that it 
becomes a question of which twin has the Toni, 


@ One nice thing about the new federal build- 
ings is that they have ample parking space, 
concreted and paid for by taxpayers who can’t 
afford to park their own cars in lots. 


M@ Now the Russians are demanding a slice of 
the Antarctic, which, we suppose, is intended 
as a way of making the cold war colder. 


@ Americana: British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin, on his recent visit to America, found his 
hotel picketed. “Why are you doing this?” 
Bevin asked a picket. “I get $2 an hour for 
it,” was the reply. 


@ A stenographer was heard to say that if it 
weren't for the tax on furs, she would buy a 
fur coat, if it weren’t for the high price of furs. 


M@ ‘The governor of Illinois has vetoed a ma- 
rauding-cats bill which would have required 
all cat owners to fork over $1 for the return of 
their cat if caught prowling. We know some 
people who would pay $1 for no-return. 


@ A prominent statistician-economist is au- 
thority for the prediction that there will be 
no further new look in women’s fashions until 
their husbands get a new look in their wallets. 


M@ Officials at Fort Knox recently received a 
letter applying for a gold brick. Once upon 
a time they had to be sold. 


@ ‘The value of learning: A volume of Ph.D. 
theses published in the year 1934-35 sold for 
$1, but the 1947-48 volume costs $3.50. 


m@ A big new pipeline in Russia has just been 
named for Stalin. It seems he’s not satisfied 
with the pipelines he has in the U. S. 


M@ Quote from Count Sforza, Italian Foreign 
Minister: To be an intelligent communist is 
impossible. To be an intelligent progressive is 
very difhcult. But the hardest thing of all is 
to be an intelligent conservative. 
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READERS TALK BACK 








Boom & Bust 


I do not agree with your state- 
ment in “If Depression Comes Will 
Business Shirk Again?” [Apmil issue] 
that “the politicians and govern- 
ment economists have already guided 
us out of one depression.” 

I do not object to the govern- 
ment providing food, clothing and 
shelter for anyone unable to find 
work. I object to giving credit to 
government economists and_poli- 
ticians for something they did not 
do. What brought us out of the 
depression was the war in Europe. 

Horace E. Epstein 
Better Roofing Materials Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


When you ask, “Will business 
shirk again?”, I say that there 1s 
only one way to keep us from so- 
cialism and that way will come 
through some vital profit-sharing 
concept, applied to all of our in- 
dustrial activity. 

It is so obvious and so true that 
it will come of itself, if the system 
isn’t socialized first. 

Joseph W. Lucas Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 


In the final analysis, it may be 
that most of our social and eco- 
nomic ills can be traceable to our 
national tax structure. Personally, 
I desperately fear the outcome if 
we do not get some tax relief. Too 
many people are depending on too 
few people, and some day the props 
will give way and socialism will be 
the alternative. 

C. C. Steed, President 
College of Commerce 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Your article “We Could Lick 
the Business Cycle’”’ [March issue] 
suggests only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with fundamental economic 
principles. 

The article said (about business 
booms): “The bigger they come, 
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the harder they fall.” This is not 
necessarily true. If adjustments 
were made quickly and effectively, 
it would not be necessary for busi- 
ness to hit a comparable bottom. 

The article also said: “Who 
should do the slowing down and 
speeding up (of the business cycle ) ? 
The answer is everybody.” ‘This 
ignores the very basis of our free 
market system, which is the nght to 
buy and sell at the best advantage. 
To suppose that such a plan could 
work is to ignore the most basic 
trait of human nature, that of self- 
preservation. 

V. M. Johnston 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The feeling down in this country 
is one of uneasiness, uncertainty and 
unrest. We believe a depression is 
on the way, coming from the bottom 
instead of the top as in °29. 

Being a cotton farmer myself, we 
are worried over the bad start from 
weather, the surplus cotton on hand 
and an unpredictable price. Saw- 
mills are going out of business, due 
to the price bust. Dairymen have 
high-priced cows, lands, barns, mort- 
gages and the pnce and surplus 
threatening them. 

Real estate is folding fast. The 
beef cattle business alone is holding 
up, due to inter-farmer speculation 
and sales. Grocery business, gone 
to pot, small and large retailers 
sweating under overbought inven- 
tories, with price cutting the rage. 

You speak of normalcy. Just 
where is that? To sum itup: We 
have been eating cream puffs for six 
years, and it is unpleasant to get 
back on cornbread—but maybe a 
darn sight healthier! 

G. Frank Cothran Jr. 
Selma, Ala. 


Airline Efficiency 
I have read your article “Trouble 
in the Airlines” [Apmil issue] and 
being a frequent airline passenger I 
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would like to make some helpful 
suggestions. 

For example, Eastern, Capital and 
Delta Airlines all have downtown 
ofhces in Birmingham and all have 
separate ticket counters at the ter- 
minal. Usually downtown offices are 
a dead expense and should be cut 
out. There is no reason for having 
separate counters at the terminal. 
Further, each airline has its own 
mechanics and its own attendants. 

There is a terrific amount of du- 
plication, and I believe if just these 
small operations could be consoli- 
dated, it would mean a profit at the 
end of the year for the airlines. 

William A. Marbury Jr. 
Ruston, La. 


The atomic energy project at 
Hanford, Wash., is still operated 
on such a secret basis that the aver- 
age citizen is turned back at the 
gates which are 10 or 15 miles from 
any of the important units. 

Therefore, to see outlined in the 
article ‘“Where Would Russia 
Strike?” [April issue] what is lo- 
cated there, and in addition a map 
pointing the way, and even telling 
how many miles—!!! 

I realize that Russia could obtain 
any information she wanted through 
the communist spy system in this 
country, but what good is accom- 
plished by publishing it to make it 
that much easier for them? 

N. O. Cruver, President 
The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


It seems that the article “Where 
Would Russia Strike?’’ could have 
been written so as not to give quite 
such a complete picture of the most 
vulnerable spots in the U. S. 

Why make it any easier for the 
Russians with information to check 
their data? They might have the 
wrong information. 

J. R. Garrison 


Worcester, Mass. 


qOur article contained no informa- 
tion that the Russians do not know 
already. Our purpose was, as stated, 
to help the American people “look 
straight at the possibilities.” 


Your article ““Where Would Rus- 
sia Strike?” gives a new slant on this 
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question but leaves one hanging in 
the air. 

Supposing a surprise attack was 
even 60 or 70 percent effective, 
don’t you think we would lash back 
as we have always done? 

Just bombing a country doesn’t 
conquer it. You have to get in 
there and hold it. Even if a few 
million of us were destroyed, the 
other millions would fight back 
somehow and they should be taught 
how—yjust in case. 

Stan Cassidy 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Birth Records 


I read with interest under “Your 
Questions Answered” [April issue] 
your reply to the gentleman who 
wanted to obtain a record of birth. 
I, too, was born in a small town (in 
Colorado) which did not keep vital 
statistics. 

I found an easy way to get a 
record of birth was from the church 
where I was baptized. As a tule, 
church records are more easily ob- 
tainable than something out of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

George S. McMillan 
Vice-President 
Bristol-Myers Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail Subsidies 


The reference to “subsidies to 
railroads” as a factor in the Post 
Office deficit in a communication 
from R. B. Campbell, president of 
the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion [Letters, April issue], leads me 
to call attention to the fact that 
railroads receive no subsidy for han- 
dling mail. 

The Post Office Department pays 
for the service at rates regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. These rates under present op- 
erating costs are unremunerative to 
the railroads. 

Last year the Post Office Depart- 
ment earned more than 100 million 
dollars of surplus revenue on first- 
class mail handled by rail. This 
surplus was a substantial contribu- 
tion toward meeting the deficits in- 
curred in other phases of postal 
service. 

Robert S. Henry, Vice Pres. 
Assn. of American Railroads 


Washington, D. C. 
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Professional Men 


Professional men, particularly 
dentists and physicians, are about 
the last ones who conduct their own 
businesses. We sometimes wonder 
how long that may last. 

A businessman may find a way 
of selling more goods to offset his 
increased expense but when a pro- 
fessional man has reached the limit 
of the capacities of his fingers, the 
only way left to him to increase in- 
come is to increase fees. This the 
public just doesn’t want to take. 

John E. Gurley, Editor 
Journal of Dental Education 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Food Prices 


People who buy veal are partly 
the cause of the high price of all 
cuts of beef. To satisfy the demand 
for veal, fat young calves weighing 
170 to 250 pounds are sold by the 
thousands. ‘They sell for $28 to 
$32 per 100 pounds on the hoof, 
thus making a young calf cost 
around $60. 

If those who can afford to buy 
veal would buy instead good young 
corm-fed beef from animals weigh- 
ing around 1000 pounds, the price 
of beef would come down and we 
could all have meat. 

Calves would go back to the farms 
to be fed out to make 900-to-1000- 
pound baby beeves or perhaps 1200- 
to-1300-pound fat cattle. 

Harry C. Marks Sr. 
Eldora, lowa 


If the farmer must supply most 
of the reduction in food costs in 
the future, someone may be out of 
a job in the city. Or the farmer 
too may be forced to organize. 

God help us if the farmer ever 
goes on a 40-hour week. Milk 
would double in pnce and so would 
other foods. 

E. J. Fanning 
Oak Park, Iil. 


Postal Rates 


I have no criticism of your ar- 
ticle on the Post Office situation 
(“Postal Raise Hits Advertising,” 
April issue] but suggest that if the 
subject is touched again you con- 
sider this fact: Estimates indicate 
that somewhere between 30 and 
50 percent of the gross volume of 
business results from advertising. 
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The American people buy about 
twice as much as they actually need 
for pure subsistence, housing, cloth- 
ing, etc. The major reason for this 
is the “appetite” created by adver- 
tising. 

If increases in second-class rates 
should raise the cost of advertising 
or should decrease the circulations 
of magazines and newspapers so that 
they had the effect of reducing vol- 
ume of business by just 1 percent, 
then the loss to the government in 
tax revenues would be somewhere 
between 300 and 600 million dol- 
lars, depending on how you want 
to figure it. 

Walter D. Fuller, President 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Installment Selling 


Your publication, like others, 
sometimes refers to the benefits to 
business from installment selling. 
If current income is not sufhcient 
for people to buy current goods and 
services in volume, so they have to 
buy on the installment plan, how 
can they buy next year’s output? 

Some may say that next year in- 
stallment selling can be increased 
still more. This means biting ever 
deeper into sales of future goods 
and services. 

Isn't the answer that prices must 
be kept down and workers’ wages 
increased (especially in the lower 
brackets) so that current income 
and sales of maximum production 
will approximately balance? 

Ted F. Silvey 
Washington, D. C. 


Brevity 


I used to have a law partner who 
later became a justice of the Su- 
preme Court. He told me that 
when a lawyer knew his business 
and knew all about his case, he 
would write a brief of about 10 or 
15 pages, at least not over 20 pages, 
but when he knew very little he 
would write a brief of 100 or more 
pages. 

So keep your magazine within the 
48 or 50-page limit. That should 
be the maximum. People haven't 
time to read mere words and slush 
rather than get substance. 

William Lemke 
Member of Congress from 
North Dakota 
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your questions answered 


o readers from editors 


You ask us lots of questions. We welcome them, and 
are delighted to dig out the answers. We get you the 
facts when the facts are available, and we give you the 
names of sources when the facts are not available. 
Your questions range all the way from “What’s the per 
capita consumption of canned soup?” to ‘Where can I 
get occupational advice for my son who is interested 
in auto design?” Let us have more questions from you. 


associate editors 


We have always considered you as associate editors. 
This is because we work solely for our readers, and 
because we think our readers are smart people worth 
cultivating. Many of you are firsi-rate editors, too, 
and suggest excellent story ideas. That article on ways 
to make your money go further, which appears in this 
issue, was put together because several readers asked 
for such a piece. Further articles on the same subject 
will follow. So whenever you have ideas, tell us. 
We shall do our best to deliver what you “associate 
editors” want. 


bound volumes 


The 1948 issues of this magazine are available in a 
green buckram bound volume for $6. This is just what 
you need if some of last year’s issues have mysteriously 
disappeared from your office. Inany case, the bound 
volume is compact and handy, and some day it may 
even be a collector’s item. 


free copy to a friend 


This is a standing offer. Mention the particular issue 
which you think a friend will enjoy most, and we'll 

send a copy to him. With your consent, we shall tell 
him that the magazine comes with your compliments. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


WHAT ClO REALLY WANTS 


It insists that labor, consumers and government 
should all have a hod in running business 


BABIES ARE BIG BUSINESS 


A multi-million-dollar industry is feeding, washing, 
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diapering, clothing, grooming, and amusing infants 
| DO YOU FIT YOUR JOB? 

. Some blunt questions, with blunt answers, to help you 

| decide whether you belong in your job and can get ahead 
: THESE NEW PRINTING METHODS 
. . Great changes are just ahead—cheaper, no-metal type 1 
| _ FOREMEN ARE IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
| They rate more attention from the boss 
. ARE WE RUNNING OUT OF WATER? 





Needs are rising and the water table is falling 


MARKETS ABROAD, MADE TO ORDER 


How International House creates export businesses 


| SOAPS VS. SYNTHETICS 
The old soap flakes are losing ground 
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| ; Plus other articles on Nylon Stockings, Overcrowded Professions, “Get-rich- 
quick” Canadian Stocks, Hearing Aid Business, Don’t Try To Guess Next 
Winter’s Weather, The Hammock Industry—and all the regular features 











50 cents a copy, $6 a year 


